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C feature 


THE TRUE VALUE OF 


Alka-Seltzer 


ALT. (74/4 


SO MANY 
COMMON AILMENTS 


L, buying Alka-Seltzer, as 

with anything else, true value should be 

measured in terms of resu/ts—or what it actually 

does for you. And that’s where the real economy of 

Alka-Seltzer stands out. You’re not buying just a headache 

remedy—although Alka-Seltzer does offer fast, pleasant 

relief in headaches. Nor is it merely an alkalizer to relieve 

the discomfort of acid-indigestion and upset stomach. 

Alka-Seltzer provides that kind of relief, too—but in ad- 

dition, you'll find that it’s mighty helpful in muscular 

pains and fatigue, and also relieving cold discomfort. 

For convenient, all-around usefulness and true economy, 
be wise—buy Alka-Seltzer. 


* If you would like a Free Sample of Alka-Seltzer, write to {iuuA§ 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., Department STM-15, Elkhart, Ind. “8x r 


YOULL FEEL BETTER 
WITH ALKA-SELTZER 
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Decision 
in your f 


VERY TWO MINUTES during 

banking hours, some individual bor- 
rows money for some useful purpose at 
one of this state-wide bank’s five offices. 
All told, it amounts to more than 1% 
million dollars a month. 


@ ‘How can one Virginia bank lend that 
much money just to men and women, as 
individuals ?’’—you may wonder. There 
is only one answer. It is because this bank 
specializes in serving men and women as 
individuals. It sincerely tries to find the 
proper solution to each person’s parti- 
cular problem. Experience in making 
more than 475,000 loans over a period 
of 18 years, proves that in more than 90 
out of 100 cases, the decision will be in 
your favor. 

e A special loan service for school teach- 
ers and principals requires no endorsers 
or collateral for security and no deposits 
for repayment during the summer months. 
e If you want to further your education 
or take a worth-while vacation trip this 
summer, or if you require funds for some 
other constructive purpose, fill out and 


The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 


THE BANK FOR 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


A STATE-WIDE SAVINGS BANK 


RESOURCES Newport News 


$24,000,000 
. 
SERVING 
100,000 


AccouNTs RicHMOND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CO RPORATION 


AM 


y CA 


mail the CREDIT INQUIRY form. Better 
still, if you live in or near one of our five 
cities, come in for a friendly discussion 
with one of our officers. You know you 
will be willingly and helpfully served 
here at this bank, organized and operated 
to serve you as an individual. 


CREDIT INQUIRY 
THe Morris PLAN BANK OF VIRGINIA 


GENTLEMEN: 

Without any obligation on my part, I would like 
to know whether, in the event that I should want 
to borrow some money, you would make me a 

, to be repaid over a period 


Address 

Post Office 

Position 

Name of School 

School System 

Number of Years’ Service 


Salary $ Other Income $ 





If you wish the bank to consider this as an ap- 
plication-for an IMMEDIATE loan, please answer 
the following question also: 

Do you now owe any money to another bank or 
financial institution? IF 80, PLEASE 
GIVE NAMES AND AMOUNTS: 
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Oh, Teacher... 
school keeps all 


year at 


Miller G Rhoads 


While your head is buzzing with 
plans for vacation give a thought 
to M&R’s busy school for fashions. 
A day’s shopping here will not only 
discover for you marvelous play 
clothes to keep up with your most 
fascinating vacation dreams. . 

but will provide cool, smart look- 
ing clothes to help you finish up 
the school term in a blaze of glory. 


The Shopping Center 


MILLER & RHOADS 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT . . 


OUR LEGISLATIVE AIMS 


The Virginia Education Association is not a union 
organized to seek the selfish ends of its own members. 
It is a professional organization designed to promote 
the interests of education by improving the standards 
and conditions surrounding the practice of teaching. 
Its ultimate aim is the creation of a Greater Virginia 
through a program of education designed to conserve 
and develop the human resources of the State. It is 
on this basis that we appeal to Virginia business and 
to Virginia citizens for support of a legislative pro- 
gram directed toward laying the essential foundation 
for an effective system of public schools. 

In presenting its legislative program, the Associa- 
tion must keep this larger end in view at all times. 
It is to be regretted that popular reference to the 
Three-Point Program in terms of teachers’ salaries, 
teacher retirement, and free textbooks tends to create 
the impression that the program is conceived largely 
in terms of benefits to teachers. As a matter of fact, 
the first point of the program is better described as a 
minimum State contribution toward the instruction of 
each child. The minimum contribution called for by 
the Three-Point Program ranges from ten cents a day 
for each child present in the cities up to sixteen cents 
a day for each child present in the poorer counties. 
Put in this way, it becomes apparent that the inten- 
tion back of the program is to guarantee to every 
child in Virginia the possibility of effective instruc- 
tion. 

The relationship of a sound retirement system to 
effective instruction is less direct, but none the less 
real, due to its tendency to improve both the personnel 
and morale of the instructional staff. Free textbooks, 
on the other hand, are clearly a contribution to 
equality of opportunity in education. 

The Three-Point Program, therefore, promises to 
increase the effectiveness of learning in Virginia 
schools 


by improving the morale and, consequently, 
the effectiveness of teachers now in service; 
2) by bringing abler recruits into the profession; 
3) by enabling the poorer rural communities to 
attract and hold better teachers; 

by making the essential learning materials 


available to every child regardless of his 
family’s financial status. 
The Virginia Education Association is pleading 
not so much the cause of the “under-paid teacher” as 
the cause of the “under-educated child.” 


A TASK FOR LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Those interested in developing an adequate system 
of public schools in Virginia have been disappointed 
in the progress made in the legislative program; and 
some have criticised bitterly the failure of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to enact the desired legislation. It is 
well to understand, however, that the action of the 
General Assembly reflects to a very considerable ex- 
tent our failure to put our program with all of its 
implications effectively before the electorate. If we 
are to be more successful at the next General As- 
sembly, we must seek within the next two years to 
familiarize everyone in the State with the effects of 
the proposed legislation and to build support for an 
accompanying program designed to provide the nec- 
essary revenues. In this work, local associations must 
be our chief source of reliance. 

Local teachers’ organizations should begin now to 
study not only the legislation specifically designated 
as school measures but other proposed legislation 
which has a bearing on governmental efficiency, econ- 
omy, and available revenues. Among the measures 
which should receive careful consideration are: 


1. The Teachers’ Retirement Bill 

It is unfortunately true that many teachers and 
school administrators are not familiar with the 
provisions of this bill or of the effect of this legis- 
lation. It shall be our purpose before the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly to issue a series of 
questions and answers on this bill so that our mem- 
bership may inform itself and be in a position to 
take an intelligent stand. We hope that every local 
organization will engage in a genuine study of this 
bill during the next two years 


2. The Free Textbook Bill 
It is important that we study the effect of this 
bill on school efficiency and make up our minds as 
to whether this is the best means of securing the 
desired results, 
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3. The Hammack Income Bill and Other Tax 
Measures 
Not only should teachers’ organizations make a 
study of programs of tax revision but an effort 
should be made to inform the general public so that 
members of the Legislature can feel that it is pos- 
sible to vote for additional revenue without fear of 
political reprisal. 
. The Proposed Governmental Re-organiza- 
tion 
The re-organization proposed by Governor Price 
involves the possibility of considerable savings as 
well as of improved administration. There is good 
reason, therefore, for teachers to take the lead in 
promoting public study and discussion of this 
measure. 

5. The Abolition of the Fee System and the 
Establishment of a System of Probation 
and Parole 

This is another group of measures important 
both from considerations of economy and efficiency. 
Those who have not done so already are urged to 

read with great care the able and constructive mes- 
sages delivered by Governor Price to the last General 

Assembly and the reports of the Virginia Advisory 

Legislative Council. Teachers’ organizations could 

render no finer civic service than to promote a com- 

munity-wide study of these and similar public docu- 
ments. 


DICKENSON ASSOCIATION STUDIES 
TAXATION 

The possibility of contributing to the solution of 
local tax problems is well illustrated by the experi- 
ence of the Dickenson County Association. In the 
fall of 1939, the association initiated a study of 
county finances and appointed a committee consisting 
of Allen E. Stanley, president of the association, Cor- 
bett M. Reedy, and Harold R. Rush to head up the 
work. 

The committee devoted its major efforts to studying 
assessments of county property. In determining the 
ratio of assessments to value, the committee made use 
of estimates of disinterested citizens familiar with 
property values and appraisal of their own home- 
steads by students and their parents, but placed its 
chief reliance on actual transfers of real estate as 
recorded in the clerk’s office. Careful comparisons 
were made of assessment ratios between different dis- 
tricts in the county and between different pieces of 
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In addition to 
studying with great care the assessments on real 


property within the same district. 


estate, the committee gave attention to the assess- 
ments on tangible personal property, and also made a 
study of delinquent taxes. 

As a result of its study, the committee reached the 
conclusion that “the practice now in Dickenson 
County is for assessments of real estate to be made 
at from one-fifth to one-fourth of fair market value”. 
The committee also found that total assessments in 
the county had dropped from $5,133,651 in 1928 to 
$4,309,939 in 1939. It was found that the ratio of 
assessed to real value varied among the several dis- 
tricts from 22.3 per cent to 31.5 per cent. Even more 
astonishing was the variation within a single district. 
In one district the ratio of assessed to real value, 
as disclosed by the recorded selling prices, ranged 
from 6.7 per cent to 240 per cent. Within a single 
township seven lots, each assessed at $100, sold dur- 
ing 1938 at prices ranging from $175 to $800. An- 
other discovery of the committee was that there are 
pieces of property not listed at all by the tax com- 
missioner. 

While the study of assessments for tangible per- 
sonal property was not so thorough as that for real 
estate, the committee found some evidence to “in 
dicate possibly a worse situation than for the real 
As an indication of the incompleteness of 
found that “some 300 
Dickenson car owners failed to have their cars as- 
sessed in 1939”, In its study of delinquent taxes, the 
committee found a total of “about one-sixth of one 
million dollars of unpaid taxes against the citizens of 
Dickenson County since 1933, of which about one- 
tenth of one million dollars of taxes are due the 


estate’. 
assessment, the committee 


county school fund”’. 

The findings of this study were presented in a 
mimeographed bulletin of sixteen pages. The find- 
ings were set forth objectively and in convincing de- 
tail and the conclusions drawn seem amply supported 
by the evidence. It is an excellent example of a con- 
structive piece of research in county tax problems and 
the Dickenson Education Association, the superin- 
tendent of schools, and all others who are concerned 
have reason to take pride in this achievement which 
should enable county officials to correct the glaring 


inequalities in assessment and to provide more ade- 
quate revenue for essential functions. Many other 
local associations might profit by following Dicken- 


son’s example. 
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Grammar and the Revised Curriculum 


HE introduction of the Tentative Course of 

Study for the Core Curriculum of Virginia 

Secondary Schools has caused much comment 
and criticism, both favorable and otherwise. Many 
teachers have wondered about the place of grammar 
in this curriculum; some seem to think that the nu- 
merous activities appearing in the course entirely ex- 
clude the teaching of grammar. Others express the 
belief that grammar instruction will still be a part 
of the pupils’ schooling; yet they do not offer an ex- 
planation as to how this will be accomplished. 

One Virginia high school teacher said recently in 
a report before a gathering of teachers that the re- 
vised curriculum calls for incidental teaching of 
grammar. His idea was that all teaching of gram- 
mar would occur whenever the teacher had nothing 
else to do. Such instruction would be scattering and 
would have no definite end in view, according to his 
opinion. 

It is the intent of this article to present one inter- 
pretation of the status of grammar in the Virginia 
course, by showing: 

That formal grammar has been proved an in- 
effective means of teaching pupils to speak and 
write correctly. 

That functional grammar is the logical way of 
securing efficiency in the teaching of grammar. 
That it is this functional method which the Vir- 
ginia course advises. 

Most teachers are familiar with the type of teach- 
ing designated as formal grammar. Under this sys- 
tem the pupil is caused to learn a variety of gram- 
matical rules disclosed through the well known text. 
Frequently, numerous exercises are done to secure 
mastery of the principles involved. The présenta- 
tion of grammar is divorced from the course in oral 
and written expression, and often the majority of 
pupils undergo such instruction only to show that 
they have learned little about grammar and to ex- 
hibit even less knowledge about the use of it. Teach- 
ers have worried in vain over low scores made on 
grammar tests; pupils of low intelligence have been 
dubbed as too dumb to learn; and pupils of higher 
intelligence have learned formal English grammar 
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with the same rapidity that they have learned Latin 
and mathematics. 

The result has been that teachers concerned with 
the success of their efforts have cried out against 
formal grammar. A few years ago the teachers of 
English in all the high schools of New York City 
were asked, “Do you think the study of formal gram- 
mar in the high school produces marked results in 
increased efficiency in the use of English?” Slightly 
less than one half answered in the affirmative. 

They were also asked, “Would a carefully planned 
course in English usage, in place of the course in 
grammar, result in greater effectiveness in the use 
of English than does the course in grammar?” Well 
over one half gave an affirmative answer to this 
question. 

As early as 1916 formal grammar was falling into 
disrepute. In the Atlantic Monthly for July of that 
year Abraham Flexner wrote as follows: “One 
wonders what will happen to formal grammar in 
the age of reason the coming of which will be ac- 
celerated by asking why. Sometimes it is urged that 
formal grammar teaches children to write and speak 
correctly; but, as all Americans have studied formal 
grammar, including newspaper reporters and sales- 
women, there would appear to be no guaranty that 
formal grammar study leads to correct habits of 
speech. On the other hand, I once knew a school 
where for fourteen years not a minute was spent on 
formal grammar, and, like the worm who does not 
miss a slice or two, no one ever knew the difference. 
I suspect that formal grammar is in for trouble when 
parents begin to insist on knowing why.” 

In 1933, Dr. H. F. Seely, professor of education, 
Ohio State University, in his book entitled On 
Teaching English, listed several reasons for the fail- 
ure of language work in school to achieve its utilita- 
rian ends. They are: 

1. Grammar has been taught as a general and ab- 
stract science. 
We have not utilized thoroughly in our language 
teaching our knowledge of the power of habit in 
human life nor our understanding of the proc- 
esses of habit formation. 
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3. We have tended to isolate conscious and or- 


ganized language instruction too sharply in time 
and place. 


In our teaching of the formal phases of usage we 
have devoted too much time and effort to cer- 
tain elements because they are intrinsically diffi- 
cult or of general factual value and have given 
too little emphasis to the prevention and eradi- 


cation of errors in elements commonly misused. 


Although formal grammar is still advocated in 
some places, the majority of teachers feel it is not 
an effective means of teaching pupils to write and 
speak correctly. If it has not already passed away, 
then certainly it is now dying a natural death, a 
slow one but a sure one. 

If we wish to train boys and girls to write and 
speak correctly, we no longer need the aid of formal 
grammar, but we can put in its stead a more pleasing 
and more effective successor, functional grammar. 
The functional method of teaching is not a new one. 
However, in recent years educators have begun to 
define its terms and to laud its values. 

Grammar to be functional must be connected with 
its natural usage. Fence, the following implica- 
tions for teaching accompany such a method: 


1. The student really forms his own course in gram- 
mar through an exhibition of his immediate 
needs. 

Grammatical principles are taught in situations 
which cause the pupil to realize the necessity for 
knowing them. 

The teaching of grammar is considered as a 
means to a desired end, the acquiring of the ob- 
jectives sought. 

The chief of these objectives is to cause pupils to 
express themselves correctly and effectively in 
normal speaking and writing situations. 

The teacher who is accustomed to using a textbook 
for the basis of his teaching may well wonder as to 
what is to take its place. The answer has already 
been implied; the written and oral work of the pupils 
themselves will serve the part of the traditional text. 
Pupils should receive instruction about the mistakes 
which they are making from day to day and not 
about hypothetical errors in grammar. To discover 
the amount and type of instruction needed will mean 
therefore a careful analysis of the spoken and written 
language of the pupils. This study may be made, 
first, by an investigation of language usage within 
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the English class and, secondly, by considering types 
of errors made in classes other than English. The 
sources are the usual oral and written activities par- 
ticipated in by the pupils. 

Errors in language usage thus discovered will fall 
into two classes; namely, those made by the class as a 
whole or by a large fraction thereof, and those com- 
mitted only by individual pupils. 

These two classes of mistakes indicate that there is 
a need for two types of teaching, individualized in- 
struction and group instruction, both of which are 
to be of a functional nature. A pupil who has made 
mistakes that are peculiar to his work should receive 
the individual attention of the teacher. A personal 
conference with the pupil is the logical procedure and 
is one which is recognized as valuable by the pupils 
themselves. The following paragraph was found in a 
letter written by a child in the first year of high 
school as a part of a unit on “Writing Friendly 
Letters”’: 
now, and I hope you are, too. My grades on English 
My mother 


“T am making pretty good grades at school 


are higher than they ever were before. 
goes over all my mistakes with me, so I know more 
about what I am doing.” 

This letter is in itself an indictinent against some 
of the methods commonly employed, while it points 
to the results to be gained through personal confer- 
ences with students, since the mother referred to by 
the child evidently used the conference method. 

To show definitely how this suggestion can be put 
into effect, we shall consider the case of a senior in 
high school who habitually uses the adjective good 
when he should use the abverb well, although the ma- 
jority of the members of the class are not guilty of 
this error. The teacher through a conference with 
this individual might successfully show him the 
functions of these two parts of speech. If necessary, 
remedial drill could be supplied to cause mastery of 
these ideas, 

By way of further illustration of this point, let us 
think of those pupils who sometimes reach the upper 
years of high school without acquiring an under- 
Again, such stu- 
Drill 
exercises on this basic principle of grammar may be 
utilized according to the deficiency of the pupil’s 
knowledge. 

A class in high school English should be so or- 


standing of the sentence concept. 
dents should receive individual explanation. 


ganized as to allow for individual teaching of func- 
tional grammar, for in general mistakes made will 
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be of the type requiring instruction such as that sug- 
gested here. 

However, a class may often make mistakes which 
show clearly that the group as a whole is not clear 
concerning the application of some principle of 
grammar or is entirely ignorant of the principle it- 
self. In either case, explanation and drill must be 
given to the entire class whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. 

Any procedure that has been found successful by 
the teacher might be utilized. Professor H. F. Seely 
outlines an excellent method combining inductive and 
deductive thinking, but because of the emphasis 
placed upon the former, the learning which results is 
more likely to be permanent. His procedure consists 
of five steps: 

1. Profuse illustration of the principle. 
Discovery and statement of the principle. 

3. Testing (proving) the principle by means of fur- 
ther illustrations. 

+. Employing the principle in drill exercises. 

5. Testing the learning by using new material. 

To demonstrate these steps by a concrete example, 
let us suppose that a class shows a sufficient number 
of errors to warrant group instruction in the matter 
of the pronoun’s agreement with its antecedent in 
number. The teacher’s first task is to present the 
class with a number of sentences illustrating the 
principle, such as these: The boy saw his brother. 
All people wish to do their best. Everything should 
be in its place. No one can be sure to keep his bal- 
ance in a crowd. 

First, the correctness of these sentences should be 
established. Then, questioning may be used to show 
that each pronoun refers to some specific word, and 
finally, the number of each word may be discussed. 


Following this illustration of the principle, the 
second step asks the pupils to state the principle. 
The class will probably suggest such a rule as, “A 
pronoun must agree in number with the word to 
which it refers.” Here, the teacher may introduce the 
term antecedent if he considers it desirable, 

An oral exercise should follow as the third step to 
test or prove the principle. Sentences should be read 
to the class to allow pupils to find the pronouns and 
their antecedents and to give the reason for the num- 
ber of the pronoun used. 

The fourth step, that of employing the principle in 


drill exercises, appears next. Pupils are given sen- 
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tences which illustrate the principle, some of which 
leave the pronouns to be filled in, and some of which 
call for the giving of both the pronouns and the 
antecedents. It is probably not wise to confuse pupils 
with exercises calling for the correction of errors until 
the principle has been firmly established. 

The final step is testing the learning through the 
use of new material. 

The method embodied in these five steps will prove 
desirable as a functional means of teaching any 
grammatical principle, although individual teachers 
can doubtless suggest other ways which have also 
proved effective instruments for teaching. 

In this article it has already been pointed out that 
functional grammar is highly preferable to formal 
grammar, that functional grammar uses the pupils’ 
own mistakes as a basis for teaching, and that prin- 
ciples of grammar should be instilled through in- 
dividual instruction and through group instruction, 
in accord with the existing situation. 

The Tentative Course of Study for the Core Cur- 
riculum of Virginia Secondary Schools recommends 
functional grammar. The point of view for the sec- 
tion of the course dealing with the language arts 
states that, “Only functional elements of grammar, 
those details which can aid in the prevention and 
correction of errors of expression or in the improve- 
ment of expression, should be taught. The method 
of teaching should emphasize the fact that principles 
and rules of grammar, capitalization, and punctua- 
tion are tools to aid in clarity and exactness of ex- 
pression, and their use is determined by the purpose 

“of the writer.” 

In Section III of the Virginia course, entitled 
“Abilities”, there appears a “Cycle of Usages in 
Functional Grammar” which includes a list of abili- 
ties for each grade level. This set of abilities seems 
to be intended to serve as a check list for the teacher 
so he will be better able to locate functional situa- 
tions for teaching the necessary items of grammar. 

That the activity program which characterizes the 
revised curriculum does not intend to exclude all 
direct teaching is specifically stated in.the Manual 
of Suggestions on How to Use the Course of Study. 
Concerning special abilities, this manual says, “Each 
teacher is charged with the responsibility for fixing 
the special abilities in his field which should be mas- 
tered on the first year level 

a. through regular periods set aside for this pur- 

pose, or 











through holding up the unit when the defi- 

ciencies in abilities are apparent to the extent 
of retarding the progress in carrying forward 
the activities in connection with the unit.”’ 

Hence, it may be concluded that since the Virginia 


AN children in the grade school profitably 
use an English handbook? ‘Traditionally the 
chil- 


dren have been given a language textbook, not a 


answer has been “no.”’ Grade school 


language reference book. It has been assumed that 
grade school children had to have tasks assigned to 
them and had to be “taught” item after item in the 
English curriculum. But times have changed and 
actual experiment shows a different situation. 

The Handbook of English for Boys and Girls, 
Grades 4, 5, and 6, inclusive, prepared by a Com- 
mittee of The National Conference on Research in 
English, has been used under the usual classroom 
conditions by grade school children. Three different 
facts appeared. 

First, the children liked to use the Handbook. 
They found it fun to do so. They had a sense of 
pride in finding out things for themselves. When a 
child had located a point, he proudly showed his 
discovery to others. On one occasion the whole room 
enjoyed this sense of pride when they corrected a 
substitute teacher. The substitute put on the board 
The class looked at it and 
In just a moment the 


an incorrect letter form. 
reached for the Handbooks. 
correct form was pointed out to the substitute, 
courteously, but firmly. In short, ‘finding it out for 
yourself” appealed to the children as worth while 
and as an interesting thing to do. 

Second, children can use a handbook. This par- 
ticular Handbook of English at least proved fully 
simple enough and clear enough for use in the upper 
grades. The contents and the index could be used 
efficiently. In addition, the children very soon be- 
came so familiar with the book and its organization 
that they could turn immediately to the right section. 
That is, they had a familiarity with the book, and 
needed to turn to it more to make sure of what they 


thought was correct than actually to discover some- 
thing new. Children go over items of English again 
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An English Handbook in the Grades 





course calls for the teaching of grammar by the func- 
tional method the procedures outlined in this article 
are in order. The teacher is left free to discover what 
direct teaching his class needs and to apply that in- 


struction in a functional manner. 





E. W. DOLCH 

College of Education, University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 
and again in different grades and yet may not be 
absolutely positive on many points. They, like 
adults, may be pretty sure of an English usage and 
yet want to confirm their feeling. A handbook en- 
ables them to do this. It thus helps them to form the 
habit of “never guessing” which is at the base of 
progress in correctness. 

Third, the children needed a handbook. A fact not 
always recognized is that all the items of English 
keep coming up every year. All the points discussed 
in each grade reoccur in the work of all succeeding 
grades. Here is where the Handbook proved most use- 
ful. Whenever a problem arose in any aspect of 
speech or writing, it could be looked up at once, yet 
its place in the English curriculum may have been 
the year before or it may not come until the year 
after. Systematic study has its place, but in English, 
especially the kind of English which deals with chil- 
dren’s vital current interests, every problem of ex- 
pression is likely to occur during any year, There- 
fore, a handbook serves as a sort of reservoir of re- 
view that is always available to be used at a mo- 
The maxim of “Strike while the iron 
The 
English Handbook enables us to put this maxim into 


ment’s notice. 
is hot” is essentially sound in all learning. 


practice. 

Experimental use has, therefore, brought out these 
three important facts: (1) children like to use a 
handbook; (2) children can use a handbook; and 
(3) children need a handbook. All three of these 
facts were demonstrated in use of the Handbook of 
English for Boys and Girls. Further study may in- 
dicate special methods for a teacher to follow in cer- 
tain grades, particular suggestions, both as to scope 
of a handbook and to ways of presenting the material 
contained, and other matters of interest to grade 
But so far we seem to have a very 
“Can children in the 


school teachers. 
clear answer to the question, 
grade school profitably use an English handbook ?” 
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Living Language Arts 


O capitalize on every opportunity for creative 

individual expression is our policy throughout 

the entire school. This applies to the field of 
language arts especially, But there is a certain 
amount of drill work which we must necessarily give 
the child in order to enable him to be successful in 
his work at home and at school. In the seventh grade 
there is the ever-present problem of giving the pupil 
not only the formal grammar which he needs in his 
experiences but also what he must have to meet the 
requirements of the first year high school. Might I 
observe at this point that these requirements have re- 
mained the same for the past ten years? However 
this is beside the point and I can do nothing but 
growl. 

We have our textbooks in language, reading, and 
spelling. We follow the Stanford Spellers absolutely. 
In one or two grades pupils have made illustrated 
notebooks at the same time carrying out the daily 
plan of the speller. Naturally our word study is not 
limited to this book any more than our reading to 
the texts in the hands of the pupils. Every unit in 
social studies and every new phase of arithmetic have 
their own vocabulary lists which the pupils list and 
study. Dictionary study is popular in: the upper 
grades. 

In Prince William County for the past three or 
four years we have worked intensively on reading. 
Teachers have had study classes with principals and 
supervisor. Reading experts have given advice and 
demonstration of various effective methods. A thor- 
ough testing and retesting program was carried out 
last year. Conscious that there can be no successful 
program of any kind unless children can read, we 
have done much remedial teaching in every school. 
Here at Dumfries we are fortunate in our materials; 
we have supplementary readers, science readers, and 
social studies references as well as a fair sized fiction 
library for the elementary level. Every classroom has 
its own reading center where interesting new maga- 
zines, newspapers, and books are displayed in a 
tempting manner. We are stressing oral reading as 
well as silent. Every time there is a reason for it, 
and many times just for practice, the boys and girls 
read aloud. The first and second graders enjoy going 





EVELYN IRONS 
Principal and Seventh Grade Teacher 
Dumfries Elementary School 


to some of the other rooms and telling or reading a 
story. For example, when the seventh was studying a 
unit on the solar system and universe some of the 
second graders came in and read from their little 
science books about the big dipper, the sun, and other 
stars. We practice this more or less through the 
whole school. Teachers entertain the children by 
reading some of the favorite childhood classics to 
them. One that we have found delightful to every 
grade level this year has been A. A. Milne’s Winnie, 
The Pooh. The playrooms of the lower grades have 
large colorful life-size pictures of the wonderful 
characters. These works of art grew out of an in- 
terest in reading and the older boys and girls sur- 
prised themselves when they were so successful with 
them. 

This year we have made a start with choral read- 
ing. Children love it and the timid souls cease to 
tremble at the sound of their own voices. Herein lies 
a valuable aid to better diction and sprightlier read- 
ing. In rehearsing our Christmas play, “The Christ- 
mas Angel’’, taken from Junior Anthology, we went 
over the lines (it is in poetry form) in choral man- 
This helped the characters and was good for 
Dramatics develop along 


ner. 
those not participating. 
with choral speaking. “‘Let’s Pretend’”—two magic 
words to all the young in heart, lead us to a type of 
language arts that is a real help in teaching and 
fun for all concerned. In the late months of the first 
grade the little boys and girls love to dramatize their 
stories from their readers. Here at Dumfries we do 
a great deal of this. Every grade has written original 
plays and given them for classmates, the whole 
school, and in one or two instances for the Parent 
Teachers Association. In the seventh grade the big 
event of the year is a marionette show for which the 
pupils have written the dialogue. The parts will be 
assigned by tryouts and those selected will be given 
special direction by one of the pupils chosen as di- 
Our operetta has provided many language 
Advertising announcements are to be 


rector. 
activities. 
written; programs are to be written out and designed ; 
tickets are to be drawn up and made. The special 
characters are receiving special training. The boys 
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and girls of the seventh grade like these responsi- 
bilities. 

A major activity in our school has been letter 
writing. This is an art which comparatively few 
grownups have mastered. assign 
“friendly letters” or business letters just as lessons 
do their part to throw cold water on whatever in- 
dividuality a pupil might have. Only one letter of 
my own elementary school experience do I remember 


Teachers who 


and I didn’t write that one. Our well-meaning teach- 
er had brought the class up to the page in the text- 
book that treated of letter writing so we were duly 
assigned a “friendly letter’ for the next day. Never 
shall I forget the letter of a tall son of the soil who 
was more at home with a seed catalogue than with a 
language book and more adept with a plow than a 
pen. He began with the “how-are-you-I-am-well- 
and-hope-you-are-the-same” sentence. But he added 
something else: Ha! Ha!—pronounced “haw-haw”’. 
These expressive syllables were attached to every 
single sentence of his letter. Perhaps he was one 
whose individuality was expressed despite circum- 
stances prompting the letter! Often in school there 
are times when it would save the teacher trouble to 
just write the letter herself but we have the children 
write all the letters that are needed as far as is 
practical. Here there is purposeful letter writing. 
Below are some letters our boys and girls have 
written. We had fun, for who is it that doesn’t like 
to get mail and most of ours were answered. 
Letters to boys and girls of foreign countries 
Invitations to ministers to come to school for as- 
sembly services 
Letters to our Superintendent, R. C. Haydon, in 
appreciation of the new building and equip- 
ment 
Letters to our Supervisor, Sue Ayers, in regard to 
her visit to St. Louis and in sympathy for her 
having been ill 
Letters to Mr. Howard of the Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife in appreciation of his article in 
the December issue about our study of the war 
situation 
Letters to classmates and friends who are ill 
Request to Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews for his 
autograph and for information concerning the 
April eclipse. Dr. Andrews generously re- 
sponded with both. The children wrote letters 
to him in regard to his science program on 
Wednesday School of the Air 
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Letters to Miss Iman Schatzmann who visited our 
school and wrote to us on her return to Chicago 

Upper graders wrote to the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany in regard to photography of the stars 

Letters to teachers who observed us in the fall 
and wrote back to us requesting information 
about our patrols and other activities 

Letters to pupils of those teachers 

Requests to furniture companies, plastic manu- 
facturers, travel agencies, cotton manufacturers, 
art museums, science museums, hospitals, forest 
service, and other places for information 

Monthly invitations to patrons to attend the 
P.T.A. meetings 

Invitations to patrons and friends to come to the 
tea and program in American Education Week 

Letters of appreciation for tickets to the A Capella 
Choir recital in Washington at Constitutional 
Hall 

Letters of appreciation for tickets to the children’s 
concert by Hans Kindler and the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra 

Letters from the lower grades to the local post- 
master about the postoffice 

Thank you letters from boys and girls of the 
lower grades to boys and girls on the upper 
grades who decorated the playrooms and painted 
the furniture, etc. 

Letters from the beginners to their teacher’s mother 
who was ill 

Orders for materials such as paper towels, hecto- 


graph paper, and other school supplies 
An interesting cooperative undertaking in Dum- 


fries School is our Yearbook which is to be a sort 
of scrapbook containing snapshots of various activi- 
ties at school with the appropriate legends, some let- 
ters we have received from different friends we have 
made through the mail, a few newspaper clippings 
that have come out about our work, and some origi- 
nal contributions from every grade. 

The Yearbook will not involve as much written 
work as our summary of the year’s work which we 
are preparing for publication in May. This bit of 
journalism is to be called Day In And Day Out, so 
the staff has informed me. Much of the material is 
already in the hands of the teachers for criticism and 
correction. This paper will include accounts of our 
outstanding accomplishments during the year, such 
as the setting-up of a lunch room, the operetta, the 
art exhibit, the music festival, the marionette show, 
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our broadcast in May by our Glee Club over Station 
WRFA in Fredericksburg. There will be jokes, 
poetry, news, personals, editorials, and the usual run 
of things in a school paper. The children plan for 
this to be a sort of memory book, They think the 
sales will pay for the expense incurred. Looking 
ahead we hope to publish a Day In And Day Out 
more often next year. 

Without pointing out their obvious value I am 
listing some of the other types of things we have done 
in language arts. 

Round-table discussions in social studies 

Bibliographies of references used in gathering in- 

formation for notebooks 

Telling stories to classmates 

Answering school telephone and making calls such 

as ordering groceries for our school lunchroom 

Making announcements about school affairs 

Making proper introductions (In September one 

class gave a party for new pupils in the group 
and they gave special attention to the introduc- 
tions) 

Leading assembly and P.T.A. programs 

Presiding in meetings of The Student Cooperative 

Association, class meetings, and other clubs 
Practicing parliamentary procedure 
Making oral and written reports of radio programs 
to which we listen. There are radios in the 
three upper grade classrooms 

Writing menus for our lunchroom 

Making oral and written book reports of many 

types 

Copying and illustrating on large sheets of paper 

favorite poems; this makes a lovely class book 

Having make-believe radio flashes of the news. It 

is fun for boys to make the microphone and chil- 
dren get a lot of fun out of reporting 

Conducting Major Bowes’ Hours in classrooms 

Writing original poems, stories, descriptive and 

narrative paragraphs and autobiographies (The 
last is good for upper grades) 

Making written reports for social studies, science, 

and current events 

We all need inspiration, and although they may 
not appear to be in such want of it as we teachers 
sometimes feel we are, boys and girls are receptive. 
May I suggest something that I have found to be of 
great value aside from teaching appreciation which it 
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does also? A panel of blackboard is reserved for 
“Food for Thought.” On this space and under the 
caption is written two or three times a week, some- 
times not so often, a short poem or quotation. These 
are carefully chosen for their beauty and appeal. 
Children copy them and memorize some of the se- 
lections. Often we go back in our minds and review 
our “Food for Thought.” At the beginning of the 
term we had one of these for the entire school. It 
was written on a bulletin board in the auditorium. 
We refer to it often and discuss its meaning. It has 
been a sort of a motto. “Life is a measure to be 
filled—not a cup to be drained; the law of life is 
giving”. In the classrooms throughout the building 
these poems may be seen. The poem, Boomerang, 
is a favorite with boys and it has sound philosophy. 
May I leave with the reader another favorite ? 


PRAYER 
“Grant me, Great Teacher, eyes to see, 
Ears quick and keen, strong tender hands, 
And lips that laugh, 
But more than all, a heart that loves and 
understands.” 


JOIN THE N.E.A. 


One of the objectives that was announced at the 
beginning of this administration was to improve the 
professional attitude of the teachers of Virginia. Cer- 
tainly one indication of a teacher’s attitude toward 
his profession is his affiliation with and participation 
in the professional organization which was set up to 
further the cause which he has espoused. In this 
connection, it is noted that National Education As- 
sociation memberships in Virginia have increased 
since May, 1939, from 3,051 to 3,277, which repre- 
sents an increase of about 714 per cent. While this 
increase is gratifying, there are still about fourteen 
thousand teachers in Virginia who are out of the 
National professional fold. 

Membership in the National Education Associa- 
tion carries its own reward. It supplies the teacher 
with professional literature and advises him of the 
latest studies in his particular field. It gives him the 
names of the people who are blazing the trails which 
the rest of us one day will follow, And it builds in 
the individual a consciousness of the bigness and the 
dignity of the profession of teaching. 

Jos. E. HEALy, President, 
Virginia Education Association. 
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Pupil Leadership in English Classes 


N the English classes this year, we have tried an 

experiment which has proved successful, accord- 

ing to the opinion of the pupils, and which I 
should like for other teachers of 
about. 


English to know 


Since the middle of October, we have had our 
classes organized and have held brief business meet- 
ings at the beginning of each class period. As a usual 
thing, not more than five or ten minutes have been 
necessary for these meetings. It may seem to some 
teachers that they cannot afford to lose this much 
time from the regular class procedure. However, I 
find that the time has been well used, since we cover 
at this time all business matters relating to the work 
of the class and leave the remainder of the period 
free of interruptions which might occur as a result 
of some pupils not understanding just what is ex- 
pected of them on a given assignment. During the 
business meeting, plans for the work of the class are 
outlined and discussed; special reports are assigned 
to individuals who volunteer or to those who, in the 
teacher’s judgment, will be benefited most by this 
additional work; and a review of the preceding day’s 
work is made by the class secretary. In this way, too, 
we have safeguarded the class against the possibility 
of having a last minute, too-hastily-given assign- 
ment at the close of the period. 

At the beginning of each six-weeks period, class 
officers are chosen: president, vice president, secre- 
It is the duty of the 
president to call the class to order and to conduct the 
When the president is 


tary, and assistant secretary. 


business meeting each day. 
absent, the vice president does this. Under the head- 
ing of old business, the pupils and the teacher may 
discuss any problems relating to previously assigned 
work. When the president calls for new business, the 
teacher makes assignment of new work and plans 
with the pupils the manner or method in which this 
work is to be done. Pupils often volunteer to give re- 
ports on additional material which will contribute to 
the understanding and enjoyment of the subject being 
studied. The most important part of the business 
meeting, perhaps, is the secretary’s report, which is 
not only a record of the business meeting but also 
includes a brief summary of important information 
gained from class discussions and special reports of 


CLARA MAMIE HURT 
Varina High School, Henrico County 


the preceding day. In the three sections of English 
III, which I teach, the secretary and the assistant 
secretary have arranged to take care of the class re- 
ports either jointly or alternately. In the two Eng- 
lish I classes, the pupils decided to have both the 
secretary and the assistant secretary give a report of 
the work of thé preceding day, since one might men- 
tion some phase of the work which the other had 
overlooked. In these classes, the president is given 
the power to decide which secretary’s report shall be 
put into the secretary’s book. The pupil chosen for 
this task usually considers it an honor and a privi- 
lege. I have been delighted, too, with the good judg- 
ment of the class president in choosing the clearer 
and better worded report for preservation in the sec- 
retary’s book. For recording of these reports, we use 
five cent composition books, one for each class. When 
they are not in use, they are hung on brass hooks in 
one corner of the room so that they may be referred 
to by pupils who have been absent. I find that this 
reduces greatly the possibility of pupils’ giving the 
old alibi, “I was absent yesterday and didn’t know 


what the assignment was for today.” 


Having the classes organized in this fashion has 
simplified the procedure when book reports are given 
orally in class, when pupils are making class talks 
and speeches, and when, as is more often the case, 
the teacher prefers to cover the lesson material largely 
by means of special reports. On these occasions, the 
class president appoints a chairman and sometimes a 
critic. I find that such pupil leadership is decidedly 
All pupils 


are asked to list the talks or reports which are given 


more effective than teacher leadership. 


and to state briefly several favorable and unfavorable 
comments on each one. In this way participation of 
the class as a whole is insured. 


Another interesting phase of the class organization 
is the work of the program committee. The program 
chairman is appointed by the class president. He 
selects his committee and with its help plans a pro- 
gram to be presented once every two weeks. Each 


program committee is responsible for three such pro- 


grams, since the committee serves for a period of six 


weeks as do the major officers of the class. Some- 
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times, during this period, pupils give simple dramati- 
zations; sometimes they put on a Professor Quiz 
Literary Program. Usually they devote a part of the 
period to the opening of the Blunder Box. Each 
pupil having a speech error recorded against him is 
asked by the chairman to stand by his desk as he 
makes correction of the error which has been recorded 
against him. 

The pupils were asked recently to vote as to 
whether we should continue or discontinue the plan 
of class organization. Pupils of all five classes voted 
to continue the plan. The reasons which they gave 
for their decision were, I think, good ones. They felt 
that such a plan afforded valuable experience in “fol- 
lowship” as well as in leadership. Their interest in 
the class work as a whole had increased as a result 
of having shared in the planning of the work and as 
a result of having provided greater opportunity for 


On To Milwaukee 


N Monday, July 1, when the Virginia delega- 
tion assembles at their Headquarters in the 


Schroeder Hotel, we hope that we shall have 
the largest delegation that has ever attended a Na- 
tional Association Convention. 

Last year the delegation was very proud when Vir- 
ginia was one of the sixteen states on the Honor Roll. 
The group this year will be just as proud to see their 
State on the Honor Roll. 

At the present time, it will be impossible for Vir- 
ginia to be on the Honor Roll unless we raise our 
present membership of 3,277 to 3,356 which means 
an increase of 79 members. This is a very slight 
increase for each county and each city with a popu- 
lation of at least five thousand and over—less than 
one member for each local association. All who join 
now will have their memberships paid for the year 
1940-1941. 


pupil participation. They were learning by experi- 
ence how to conduct a business meeting in a well- 
ordered and efficient manner, It was felt that the 
secretaries had profited most of all, due to the neces- 
sity for good attention on their part and due to the 
fact that writing of the lesson summaries had given 
them practice in expressing clearly and briefly the 
main points of each day’s work. The pupils thought, 
however, that these summaries given by the secre- 
taries had furnished excellent reviews for the other 
pupils and had been instrumental in improving the 
scholarship average as a whole. . . . Incidentally, on 
several occasions, pupils who were failing have been 
chosen as secretaries and, in each case, they not onl, 
performed the duties of secretary efficiently but in- 
creased their interest and effort in their class work 
sufficiently to merit passing grades by the end of the 
six-weeks’ period. 


EDITH B. JOYNES 
Virginia N. E. A. Director 


Every teacher in Virginia realizes the value of the 
National Education Association, and it is only 
through neglect that our membership has not grown 
more rapidly. We appeal to those who have not yet 
affiliated to make one more sacrifice—spend $2.00 
more and bring National Honor to your State, and 
enjoy the opportunity of participating in your Na- 
tional Association. 

Teachers are so busy that they often fail to read 
articles in the VIRGINIA JOURNAL, so if you are a 
member and read this article, be sure to contact some 
of your fellow workers who are not members, and 
surely they will avail themselves of this opportunity. 

The members of the Virginia NEA Committee ap- 
preciate the cooperation that they have had this year 
and they look forward to seeing representatives from 
every part of the State at the National Convention. 











Sixth Annual 


VIRGINIA STATE-WIDE SAFETY CONFERENCE 


to be held in the City of Roanoke at the Hotel Roanoke 
May 6, 7, 8, 1940 
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News paper Publicity 
High Shoo Library 


EWS sense has become an important char- 
acteristic for the alert school librarian and 
the daily newspaper a vital medium for effec- 

tive publicity. In the columns of local newspapers 

the librarian can report and interpret library activi- 
ties in the modern high school. The word patterns of 


news create timely pictures; in the special approach 
of newspaper publicity there are punch and power. 

Library information has been presented to the pub- 
As 
early as 1799 a librarian used news columns for pub- 
Alexandria 
Kennedy, Librarian of the Alex- 
“It is hoped that all the 
the 


lic by means of newspapers for over a century. 
licity. A statement was included in the 
Gazette by James 
andria Library Company: 
members are aware of the great advantages of 
Library to society in general . . . and at all times will 
endeavor to promote its interests.” Newspapers have 
long recognized the public library as a consistent 
no 


source of news of wide general interests; there is 


reason why the school library cannot be a source of 
news for student and local interest 
Interest in this publicity will grow 
There is the 
greatest opportunity to create situa- 


as the library grows. 


tions about books and activities that 
will stimulate habitual reading. 
Young minds in the educational 
process need diversion with a back- 
ground of fime books, endless in 
variety, containing worlds in their 
scope. The librarian can vitalize 
this background—to students, to the 
faculty, to parents, and to the publi: 
in general. The open publicity of 
the newspaper creates an awareness, 
and an importance is attached to 
print that no other medium of pub- 
licity affords, 

In the daily routine of the library 
there is news. Nothing is uninter- 
esting. There is news essence every- 
where and anywhere. One of the 
very elements of education is news. 


New answers to the Who, What, 


and the 


LOUISE DINWIDDIE, Librarian 
George Washington High School, Alexandria 


and How of the news world can be 


When, 


supplied by the school librarian. 


Where, 


In beginning newspaper publicity, contacts should 
receive first consideration. Personal contact and ac- 
quaintanceship with the editor and reporters on the 
local paper must be established to get news stories. 
If there is a school page featured weekly, publication 
of library material is assured. Careful planning and 
contact with journalism class and student writers as- 
sure the best in print. The librarian can use her 
for facts on journalism and to be 
It is best to re- 


“way to the mind of a newspaper reader 


own shelves 
familiar with a newspaper style. 
member the 
is direct.”” An understanding of what the paper will 
accept and wants is the key to obtaining regular pub- 
licity. Once accepted as a source of news, school 
library news increases its news value. 

In George Washington 


School Library has obtained continuous newspaper 


Alexandria, the High 


“pra SS SIRE 8 i on 
mAs a “iad ates 


Ende 


the daily routine of the Library there is news 
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publicity for a period of four years. Beginnings were 
made by occasional articles in the local paper. Sev- 
eral years later a weekly school page for the high 
school was inaugurated. Regular space is reserved 
here as the “Library Corner.” Frequently library 
news is “featured” on the page. Feature front page 
articles are continued in the paper also. 

News presented has grown out of the fundamental 
activities of the library. Consideration has been 
given almost every phase of activity. News facts are 
collected from day to day as raw material for future 
build-up. The librarian, as the born journalist, gets 
the fixed notion that nothing is uninteresting; she be- 
comes a first reporter and feature writer. Student as- 
sistants do regular columns and reviews; occasionally 
guest columns are used. News including names and 
numbers, statistics for attendance, circulation, books 
purchased make articles; growth is reported at in- 
tervals; books, old and new, are reviewed; there are 
special booklists and comments; newspapers and 
magazines are featured; hobbies and home libraries 
are encouraged; red letter days are noted; even li- 
brary lessons are introduced via the school page. As 
each student receives the paper, effective instruction 


may be accomplished by columns on the entire twelve 
lessons. Random titles show some of the George 
Washington library leads: “Library Equipped for 
New Term, G. W. Library Shows Growth, List Rules 
for Use of Library, Work of Library Reviewed, City 
Library Head Speaks to Students, Page From a Stu- 
dent Assistant’s Diary, Books and Films, Browsing 
Room Banter, Merry Xmas From the Bookworm, 
Come the Resolutions—Reading for 1940, Spring 
Comes to the Library, Summer School Library Ac- 
tive. So via the newspaper the march of time in 
school library events is visualized, 

In newspaper publicity the library looks ahead to 
tomorrow. A comradeship of mind at home and at 
school is achieved. In this continuous background of 
impressions, the functions, values, and pertinent 
needs of the library and its place within the school 
are more openly understood. In print the school li- 
brary is revealed in new importance, in its constant 
growth and development, in organization, in content, 
and in its place in the curriculum of the modern 
high school in the newer program of education in the 


State. 


Fourth Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education 


Sponsored by the Department of Elementary School Principals and the 
School of Education of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


HE Department of Elementary School Prin- 

cipals of the National Education Association 

will hold its Fourth Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, July 6-19, 1940. This special two weeks’ course 
has been planned for those persons interested in the 
advancement of elementary education. 

The theme of the Conference is Enriching the Ele- 
mentary School Curriculum. 

Besides instructors from the regular staff members 
of the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
such well-known educators have been invited as, 
William S. Gray, William H. Kilpatrick, Willard E. 
Givens, Kate Wofford, Prudence Cutright, Paul J. 
Misner, Edwin H. Reeder, and others. 

The course carries an upper division number, thus 


permitting upper division students or graduate stu- 
dents to register for credit. Two college credits are 
offered. 

The fee of $16 includes registration, a copy of the 
volume of proceedings, use of the student recreation 
building, and services of the student infirmary in case 
of illness. 

Room and board in the dormitories will be $25 for 
the two weeks. A deposit of $5.00 should be sent to 
Miss Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C., for a reservation in the dormitory. 
Make check out to the University of Wisconsin. 

Application blanks and additional information 
may be secured from the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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An Experiment in Improving 


Reading 


NUMBER of years ago 


possible for a very poor reader to master the 


it might have been 


limited amount of material found in the one 
textbook in each subject which constituted the course 
of study for a school year. With the help of some 
one at home he might have been able to memorize 
and reproduce a sufficient number of facts to satisfy 
the requirements of his teachers. 

Now, however, when we realize the value of en- 
larging and enriching the child’s experience in fac- 
tual material and the necessity of exposing him to a 
wealth of enjoyable literature, it is impossible to ex- 
pect any child to participate intelligently in discus- 
sions based on reading or to share with his class- 
mates interesting experiences found in books and 
periodicals, which are written on his interest level, 
if he has reached the sixth, seventh, or eighth grade 
and still has serious reading deficiencies. 

Realizing that we had many pupils in these grades 
who were getting neither pleasure nor information 
from their reading and who were reading nothing 
voluntarily, we decided to do something about it. 

In the fall of 1938 two hundred fifty-nine chil- 
dren, who the teachers thought would be helped by 
a remedial reading program, were selected for special 
study. These pupils were in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of three of our junior high schools. 
The teachers of these children, in cooperation with 
other members of the faculties, especially the guid- 
ance teachers, secured all the information which they 
could about the children: their past school records, 
their home environment, their interests in school and 
outside. The Research Department administered in- 
telligence tests to most of the pupils who had not 
been tested recently and gave Gates Silent Reading 
Tests to all the pupils. 

When all this 


teachers carefully considered the needs, interests, and 


information was assembled, the 


abilities of each pupil. In every case the children 
were taken into the teacher’s confidence, and together 
they made plans for improving the reading. We had 
in mind three objectives for the year’s work: 
1. To increase the pupil’s interest in and enjoy- 
ment of reading 


JESSIE P. HAYNES 
Supervisor, Sixth and Seventh Grades 
Richmond Public Schools 


To develop intelligent independence in the se- 
lection of reading material 

To improve those reading techniques which 
were interfering with the progress of each 
pupil 

One of the first steps in this program was to secure 
a number of attractive books, on a great variety of 
subjects and at many levels of difficulty, and make 
them available to the pupils. The school board pur- 
chased a number of books for each school; others 
were selected from the school libraries; the teachers 
bought some; and the Public Library sent a box of 
books to each class working on this project. All these 
books were catalogued and placed in the class li- 
brary. 

This supply was supplemented by books from the 
circulating department of the Public Library. The 
teachers took groups of children to the Public Li- 
brary to help them gain experience in choosing books 
from the card catalogues and from the stacks. There 
were also magazines and periodicals in each class- 
room. The children brought their personal subscrip- 
tions from home, the teachers collected old copies 
from friends, the school supplied a few, and others 
were obtained from class contributions, In addition 
to books, periodicals, and magazines, the classes were 
furnished with work type reading material. 

Every effort was made to balance the program in 
order that the objectives which had been set up 
might be realized. The pupils, under the guidance 
of the teacher, selected their own books, and kept an 
individual record of the books read. From time to 
time there were sharing periods when the pupils dis- 
cussed their favorite books and frequently, as a re- 
sult of enthusiastic discussions, certain books were 
“sold” to other members of the class. In one group 
the pupils read to each other interesting articles or 
stories found in periodicals. Sometimes the teachers 
read aloud to the class. Occasionally pupils read 
poems or especially interesting selections from books 
to the whole group. 

A number of children wrote brief remarks about 
books which they had read. They attached this in- 














formation to the book or to the title card in the files. 
Pupils who were undecided about what book to 
choose next were often influenced by these comments. 

Several times a week each pupil had a chance to 
use the work type material which gave practice on 
the particular skill which he needed. The pupils 
checked their own work and recorded their scores on 
personal charts. When errors were made, the teach- 
ers encouraged the children to reread the exercises, 
correct their errors, and try to determine why the 
mistakes were made. When a child improved to the 
extent that he was making a perfect score day after 
day, he either selected more difficult material on the 
same skill or chose material which supplied practice 
on other techniques which he needed. 

One teacher, in her off periods, offered to help the 
pupils in her remedial reading class to read and in- 
terpret books used in their other classes. Many of 
them came to her and she helped them to understand 
the vocabulary used in arithmetical problems, to 
find material which they could read which related to 
the problems being discussed in the Social Studies 
classes, and to use the dictionary more efficiently. 

Only six months elapsed between the giving of 
the first test and the final test. During this time the 
original group of 259 pupils were reduced to 122. 
A number of the pupils who made the best scores on 
the first test were taken out of the remedial reading 
groups, some had withdrawn from school, others were 
promoted at midterm, and still others were absent 
when the second test was given. 

The tables which follow show the reading grades 
of the pupils who took both tests. 

TABLE No. I 


Reading Grades of 122 Sixth and Seventh Grade Pupils 
Who Took Gates Silent Reading Test in First 


Term. 
Schools cifeds ae B Cc D Total 
Pupils ........... 19 16 75 12 122 
_ eee 5.8 5.5 6.0 5.5 
Median ........... 4.6 5.3 4.8 4.8 4.9 
RY? 4.0 4.8 4.3 4.5 4.3 
Range 2.0 3.0 5.5 2.5 5.5 
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TABLE No. II 


Reading Grades of 122 Sixth and Seventh Grade Pupils 
Who Repeated Gates Silent Reading Test in Sec- 


ond Term. 
Schools _......... A B Cc D Total 
. aeEe 19 16 75 12 122 
kas 6.5 6.5 6.6 7.5 6.6 
Median ......... 6.0 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.5 
RE 4.3 4.8 5.0 5.0 4.8 
Range .......-.. 4.0 3.5 6.5 4.5 6.5 


A study of the individual test scores shows that 
thirty-five pupils made between one and five months’ 
improvement in the six months, twenty-one made be- 
tween six and twelve months’ improvement, thirty- 
four made between one and two years’ improvement, 
and eleven made over two years’ improvement. 

Those who made the least improvement corre- 
sponded almost perfectly with those who made the 
lowest scores on the intelligence tests. 

These test scores, however, reveal only one phase 
of the results. The teachers felt that all the pupils 
were more interested in reading. They judged this 
growth in interest by the number of books read, the 
pleasure which many pupils manifested in discuss- 
ing books with others, the improvement in sustained 
attention while reading, and by the fact that the 
pupils began voluntarily to choose books to read. 
Several children began to visit the Public Library 
and draw out books on their own cards, and others 
asked for books and magazines as gifts. 

Some of the teachers reported a greater interest in 
other subjects and more participation in the Social 
Studies classes as a result of the easy, interesting, 
factual material to which the children had access in 
the remedial reading classes. 

The teachers who participated in this remedial 
reading program were junior high school teachers 
who had never had any special training in teaching 
reading. They knew children, however, and were 
interested in helping them unlock the doors to knowl- 


edge, adventure, romance, travel, humor, and beauty. 





be the guest speaker. 
be present. 





National Education Association Convention, Milwaukee, Wis. 
June 30-July 4, 1940 
The Virginia Breakfast will be held on July 2 at 7:45 A. M. in Hotel Schroeder. 


Dr. Carroll R. Reed, President, American Association of School Administrators, will 
All Virginia teachers attending the convention are urged to 
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Virginia Schools at Work 


HILTON HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES PRODUCE NEWSPAPER 


The class at work under the direction of Miss Pearl McMurray 


HE third and fourth year pupils of Hilton 

High School work together on their newspaper 

under supervision. They also mimeograph a 
vearbook. Each student finds something to do. They 
read current events; write editorials; draw cartoons; 
write essays and poems; and proof-read contributions 
from other classes. Several pupils have developed 
unsuspected talent in drawing. Boys who previously 
thought it “sissy” to write poetry are now the best 
contributors, One of our graduates had a poem pub- 


lished in Davis’ Anthology of Newspaper Verse for 
1939. One of the advertisements in our newspaper 
in the Detroit 
Free Press. The pupils feel great confidence in their 


was republished in the “Odd Ads” 


abilities and perform the editorial and managerial 
tasks with only little supervision. 

This journalism work in English classes is prov- 
ing more and more effective, both as a stimulus for 
class work and as a means of bringing out the best 
in each individual. 


BEVERLEY MANOR PRESENTS AMATEUR SHOW 


MARIE K. BOLLEY, Director of Music 
Beverley Manor High School, Staunton 


E have just had an amateur show in our 
\W school and it was so much fun for us all. 
It was fun for the children who have 

never before had a chance to appear on a program in 
a more or less independent fashion without the rest 


of the class being part of the program or without its 
being at a movie house where everything was strange. 


It all took place on “the home grounds” and during 
school hours (repeated at night for the parents) and 
with their own friends and classmates as the audi- 
ence. 

It was fun for the teachers, who acted as judges, 
to be able to see what a variety of avenues of expres- 
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sion the pupils exhibited, how some of the boys and 
girls were at ease, and how others soon appeared to 
acquire ease before an audience. Thirteen of the 
thirty some teachers acted as judges and were so 
gracious as to act as if it were their privilege to do 
so and returned at night to help again. 

The high school girls who were on the committees 
lined up the boys and girls and kept them ready so 
that the program moved along without a stop or 
hitch. That was their fun. 

The contest was sponsored by the music and home 
economics departments with the agriculture teacher 


One 
ww 
“n 


acting as master of ceremonies. What more could 
one ask in cooperation, correlation, and harmoniza- 
tion of departments? Much talent was discovered 
that would not have been found so easily nor so soon 
without this “common proving ground”’. 

Music was introduced into Augusta county schools 
last year when a county supervisor was employed. 
This year Beverley Manor High School established 
a music department, gives credit for a course in 
music, history, and appreciation, and has a girls’ glee 
club, a boys’ glee club and an orchestra. As a nov- 
elty feature there is also a harmonica band. 


GRANBY HIGH SCHOOL’S FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 


addition to the Norfolk public school system, 

on February 29 and March 1 celebrated its 

first year of existence with a gala Festival of Music 
in which students and directors of music from seven- 
teen high schools and colleges were guests of the school. 
The Festival had its beginning at the November 
Virginia Education Association meeting of the band 
and orchestra leaders when Lemuel Francis Games, 
principal of Granby High School, invited the as- 
sembled directors to visit and inspect the thoroughly 
modern and equipped school. From that point, plans 
developed to include director and student participa- 
tion from many schools in an elaborate two-day pro- 


(F stim HIGH SCHOOL, new and modern 


gram, which consisted of, in addition to rehearsals by 
the composite band and orchestra, housing and en- 
tertainment of the visitors. 

On Thursday evening, February 29, at 6 o’clock, a 
colorful and delightful banquet was served to 250 
guests in the school lunchroom by Mrs. Mary 
McKimmey, school dietitian, and presided over by 
Mr. Games, as toastmaster. Incidental dinner music 
was furnished by a small ensemble from the Granby 
High Orchestra. Immediately after the banquet the 
guests and players listened to a recital of fine music 
by the string choir of the composite orchestra, directed 
by R. Lewis Bierly, of Glass High School, Lynch- 
burg, soloists from various schools, and the Clarinet 
Quartet from the University of Virginia Band. 

Friday, March 1, was a day crowded with activi- 
tie beginning with an assembly program featuring the 
orchestra directed by Paul Brown, of Woodrow Wil- 
son High School, Portsmouth; solos by Mario Pollo, 
of Mathew Whaley High, and Christine Warburton, 
of Dumbarton High School, and the band directed by 


Mrs. Marie Burke, of Hampton High School. 
Intensive rehearsals under the various directors 
continued until 3:30 P. M. when excerpts of the 
Festival were carried over WRVA radio station. 
From the auditorium stage, the orchestra opened the 
program playing the Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” by Mozart under direction of R. 
Bierly. After a short talk by Mr. Games, in which he 
stated that “Granby High School in its first year is 
modestly attempting to carry forward a program that 
includes an appreciation of order, harmony, and 


Lewis 


beauty and in which music takes a prominent part”, 
the program was switched to the music room for num- 
bers played by the band under the direction of S. B. 
Hoose, of the Warren County High School, and 
Charles Lamphere, of the Henrico County schools. 

Rehearsals were continued after the broadcast in 
preparation for the final public concert in the school 
auditorium which was played to an enthusiastic and 
appreciative audience overflowing the hall and cor- 
ridors of the building. The final concert was in three 
parts, namely: orchestra, vocal, and band. In addi- 
tion to the visiting directors named above prominent 
and active assistance was rendered by Ramon Donse, 
of the College of William and Mary, Edward C. 
Grimmer, of Cape Charles High School, C. C. 
Briggs, of Mathew Whaley High School, Mrs. Sena 
B. Wood, of Maury High School, A. J. Lancaster, 
of Woodrow Wilson High School, and Nan Cooke 
Smith, of Blair Junior High School. 

The entire faculty of Granby High School, headed 
by Edwin L. Lamberth, assistant principal, co- 
operated in the many details incident to the housing 
and presentation of this First Festival of Music 
held at Granby High School. 
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Devices for Teaching Tenses 


N learning any foreign language from a book the 

student’s greatest impediment, naturally, is the 

failure to detect in his own language the symbol 
corresponding to that used in the foreign language 
for the expression of an idea. The failure to recog- 
nize in English verbs the signs which indicate 
changes in tense, person, and voice frequently pre- 
sents a stumbling block of great proportions. A be- 
ginning Latin student’s greatest difficulty with verbs 
lies not in memorizing sets of personal endings or 
signs of tenses but in matching the Latin symbol 
with the corresponding symbol in English. He has 
learned his own language “by ear’ and it is some- 
times difficult even with drill and practice to turn 
a written note or symbol, such as “ba”, into the 
proper tone on the keyboard of his own language, 
particularly since that “ba” may be interpreted with 
several variations. 

In order to overcome this difficulty and thereby 
help the student not only to translate more correctly 
but also to use English more accurately, we fre- 
quently find it helpful to resort to the use of certain 
devices. In keeping with the popular use of techni- 
color we find the colored pencils and crayons an 
indispensable part of the equipment in the classroom. 
Each student possesses a set of colored pencils which 
may be used at home or brought to class on certain 
days. Colored chalk is provided for the blackboard 
work. At the beginning of the study of verbs a color 
scheme is decided upon which is used consistently 
throughout the year. For instance, brown may be 
used for the present stems, blue for perfect and par- 
ticipial stems, red for active personal endings, purple 
for passive personal endings, green for tense signs, 
etc. When a new conjugation or tense is being 
learned the student is required to write the Latin 
forms with the component parts in the proper colors, 
The corresponding English verb forms are then 
written down and examined for the changes which 
indicate differences in personal subject, voice, or 
time. When these changes are discovered and an- 
alyzed then the English translations of the Latin 
verb are written in the same color scheme used for 
the Latin. Red is used for the personal pronoun 
subjects in the active voice, green for the auxiliary 
verb or verb-ending which shows a change in time, 
brown for the first principal part of the English 


MRS. W. ALAN PEERY 
Handley High School, Winchester 


verb, blue for the last principal part. For instance, 
the Latin verb “laudabit” would be written in colors 
as follows: “lauda” in brown, “bi” in green, and 
“t” in red. 


written: “He” in red, “will” in green and “praise” 


The English translation would be 


The Latin “laudaveram” would be writ- 
ten: “laudav” in blue, “era” 


in brown. 
in green and ‘“‘m” in 
red. The English translation would be: “I” in red, 


“had” in green, and “praised” in blue. 


By the use of underscoring in colors the device can 
be expanded to show voice changes also. When the 
first verb exercises are approached the student copies 
his Latin verbs in colored pencil and then writes the 
English translation in colored pencil. When a wrong 
translation is given we then look first at the color 
scheme of the Latin verb to see if the correct analysis 
has been made there. If the analysis has been made 
correctly then the next step is to analyze the colored 
parts of the English verb to see if the proper symbols 
for the transfer of the idea contained in the Latin 
verb have been used. This procedure seems to give 
something more tangible to base the correction of er- 
rors on and takes away a little of the vagueness 
which bothers the beginning student, The problem 
of translation of the verb form becomes something 
that can be worked out like a code and the code idea 
has a definite appeal to the high school student. This 
colored analysis can be discontinued after the student 
has formed satisfactorily the habit of observing sym- 
bols for tense, voice, person, and number. A large 
chart, however, showing a model verb in the color 
scheme will be of use all during the year in calling 
the pupil’s attention to any error made in the obser- 
vation or interpretation of a symbol. This chart may 
be made by pupils with colored crayons on an ordi- 
nary window shade which can be fastened to the 
blackboard molding and rolled up or down as desired. 
Students who have learned to break up a verb phrase 
into its component parts in both languages develop a 
feeling of mastery and confidence that gives ample 
compensation for the time and work required in the 
process. 


A fruitful source of errors in tense translation is 
found in the compound passive tenses. To a student 
who has learned that “sum” means “I am” and that 
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“laudatus” means “praised”, it just doesn’t seem 


sensible for “laudatus sum” not to mean—‘“I am 
praised”. He may carry over from the pluperfect 
active and future perfect active the feeling of “eram” 
as “had” and “ero” as “shall have” but the use of 
sum, eram, and ero as separate words in this new ca- 
pacity is very troublesome to him. A memory device 
that helps to concentrate on this peculiarity was made 
student who could draw. This is a large 
poster with three lovely, demure brides standing be- 
side their three stalwart, handsome grooms. All three 


grooms are labeled “laudatus’’, but the bride in the 


by one 


first couple is labeled “sum”, the second bride is 
“eram”’, Beneath the 


first couple is the caption “Mr. and Mrs. I have 


and the third one is ‘“‘ero’’. 





been praised”, beneath the second one—‘Mr. and 


Mrs. I had been praised’, and beneath the third 
one—‘‘Mr. and Mrs. I shall have been praised”’. 
The following explanation is printed below the draw- 
ings: “This announces the marriage of three sisters 


of the prominent To Be family to three brothers of 
the Participial family. The Misses Sum, Eram, and 
Ero, commonly known to their old friends as J Am, 
I Was, and I Shall Be, have discarded their maiden 
names since they have become the brides of the Par- 
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tictpial family. In a statement to the press they de- 
clared that they no longer wish to be referred to as 
separate individuals but as real auxiliaries or help- 
mates they want to bear the names of their perfect, 
pluperfect, and future perfect husbands”. The stu 
dents are warned not to put asunder the auxiliary 
verb and its participle in translation. Whenever an 
error of this type is committed some correcting stu- 
dent reminds the translator ‘not to divorce them”’. 

Devices such as these may be needed sometimes not 
for the purpose of explanation but simply for stimu- 
lation of the memory. There are language usages in 
both Latin and English that cannot be explained 
logically to the student’s satisfaction. Students who 
have had a General Language course before begin- 
ning the study of a foreign language do seem less 
irritated by irregularities of language since in trac- 
ing the development of the tool of communication 
from the inarticulate cries of prehistoric man to the 
numerous ramifications of modern language families 
they can understand how such irregularities arose. 
Even though they may understand the irregularities, 
however, they will not always remember them and 
they will be grateful for the memory helps of any 
devices that we may offer them. 
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Reading in Elementary School,* James E. 
McDade, former assistant superintendent of ele- 
mentary schools in Chicago, postulates a non-oral 
reading hypothesis: “the understanding of printed 
symbols requires no use whatever of the processes of 


IE an article published in Newer Practices in 


oral speech.” 

As I discuss Mr. McDade’s point of view I shall 
attempt to present his theory and to follow that 
presentation with my own reactions to what he has 
to say. 

Mr. McDade believes that the necessity for reme- 
dial reading indicates faulty methods of instruction. 
He states that the preponderance of reading difficul- 
ties can be attributed to the oral method of instruc- 
tion. This is evidenced, he claims, by affirmative 
replies of adults who were asked whether they were 
guilty of the inner-speech habit. The group consulted 
admitted that they repeated words to themselves or 
“heard the words sounded’”’ while they read, and they 
lamented the fact that they were slow readers because 
of the impediments. The small number of fast read- 
ers interviewed denied having the inner-speech habit, 
but, in almost every case, these fast readers had ac- 
quired reading informally at home, or in a mode 
different from that of the usual type of instruction 
afforded in the first grade. 

Weaknesses are unquestionably prevalent in the 
typical school approach, Mr. McDade goes on to say, 
and the learning-to-read process learning is anti- 
thetical to the manner in which oral language is ac- 
quired. The child learns to speak in intensely mean- 
ingful situations whereas the oral approach to read- 
ing is divorced from real life, and reading becomes 
a parasite on speech instead of a new language to be 
possessed. To have meaning, the printed language 
must be presented in situations that facilitate and en- 
hance the child’s everyday experiences. Merely look- 
ing at a word and saying it will not suffice inasmuch 
as a liaison, having significance only in its functional 
capacity, is formed between the printed word and the 
spoken word. Psychologically speaking, the spoken 








*James McDade, ‘“‘Beginning Reading by a Non-Oral Method,” 
National Education Association, Department of Elementary 
(July, 1938) pp. 305- 


School Principals, Seventeenth Yearbook. 
312. 
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What About the ‘“‘Non-Oral’’ Method §e2 


Miss Warren Raises Some Questions 


CYNTHIA WARREN 
Graduate Student in Education 
University of Virginia 


word is a symbol to be heard and the printed word 
is a symbol to be seen, so there is sound justification 
in making their modes of acquisition parallel each 
other. 

Two objections to the usual school approach mani- 
fest themselves to the author of this theory. In the 
a child “can 





first place, rate of reading is limited 
never read faster than his muscles can shape the 
words, no matter how fast his eye might travel if un- 
hampered.” The rate of inner-speech has been ascer- 
tained to be only slightly greater than the rate of 
oral speech. Secondly, the muscular reaction elicited 
by the visual stimulus in oral speech subordinates 
and often excludes comprehension. A free flow of 
meaning is absent as was demonstrated by a pupil 
described who was reading French orally. She did 
not understand what she was reading because she 
was watching her pronounciation. The same is true, 
Mr. McDade thinks, with little children as they read 
aloud. Later on it may be possible to abolish the 
habit of lip reading, he says, but the inner-speech 
habit lingers. The author seems to come to the con- 
clusion that the term “silent reading” has no import. 
When reading is devoid of inner-speech, there is 
non-oral reading; when reading is clothed with inner- 
speech, it is simply “inaudible” reading rather than 
silent reading. 

In 1935 Mr. McDade experimented with “one un- 
selected class of beginning first grade children in a 
Chicago school” to find out how pupils taught by his 
non-oral method compared with children taught by 
other methods. “At no time during the year were the 
children required or permitted to speak a word or a 
sentence in print before them; nor did the teacher 
speak it for them. As far as possible, children were 
not to receive the slightest intimation that printed 
words were to be spoken.” Comprehension was 
checked by action, and no child was allowed to fail 
since he eventually made correct responses by re- 
ferring to self-aid materials. 


(Continued on page 348) 
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eaching Children to Read? 


To Which Mr. McDade Replies 


N the above article, which I am to discuss, Miss 
| Warren has first given an admirably concise and 

fair resumé of an earlier article of mine in the 
Seventeenth Yearbook of the Department of Elemen- 
tary Principals on the subject, Beginning Reading 
by a Non-Oral Method. She has then presented with 
alert logic eight principal lines of objection and 
criticism. To these I shall address myself, following 
the same numbering, and using lettered sub-topics 
when lucidity (on my part) seems to demand divi- 
sion. 

1. (a) Children are born with so strong an urge, 
a tendency so dominant, that a teacher could hardly 
suppress it long enough to carry on non-oral reading. 

It is a natural assumption that children when 
reading want to say the words as they read. Teachers 
of non-oral reading actually meet no such difficulty, 
so one must conclude that the tendency to speak is 
the result of their having been taught to speak the 
words when they see them in print. Even children 
much younger than beginning readers often play 
with toys, clay, or paint for long periods without 
speech. In watching thousands of non-oral begin- 
ners I have never seen them talking, and this is not 
the result of suppression, but is perfectly normal. 
They are communicating otherwise so they do not 
need to talk. 

(b) Non-oral reading 
self-expression, which is what children need today. 


seems to inhibit creative 


It is a law of learning that in attaining skill, econ- 
omy of effort and avoidance of superfluous motions 
or activities are necessary. It is so in learning golf 
or any other game of skill. For the same reason the 
attainment of high skill in reading demands the 
ommission of concomitant speech, a superfluous ac- 
tivity, harmful because it sets a definite limit to 
speed, and also because it constitutes a burden of 
unnecessary effort. The acquiring of skills frees the 
avenues of self-expression. 


Self-expression, as the artist well knows, is im- 
possible without self-discipline. Useful and helpful 
urges have to be organized, and harmful and un- 
assimilable ones inhibited (not prohibited) in order 
to attain the greatest freedom of expression. In the 
case of reading, if there were an urge toward speech, 





JAMES E. McDADE 
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it would have to be inhibited. No such urge exists 
independently of direct teaching, which builds up a 
habit-urge. The typical reader of the child’s experi- 
ence is seen reading silently, not aloud; so imitation 
would not lead him to read aloud. 

(c) Children reading non-orally are acting, not 
socially, but like deaf-mutes. 

Let me not dodge the epithet “deaf-mutes.” It 
does, as one thinks of it, seem applicable to non-oral 
readers. But young readers, silently expressing ideas 
by print, and silently getting ideas from print, are 
nevertheless acting precisely like scholarly adults, 
who likewise eschew speech while reading or writing, 
yet are fully social, for print as a mode of communi- 
cation with their fellows is subtle and potent. But 
some one may comment, “Scholarly adults don’t read 
and write at birthday parties!” But they do write 
invitations, which others reply to; as well as learned 
treatises, which others read. Children in play sug- 
gest many occasions for reading and writing which 
to them are real because the communication is genu- 
ine. The birthday party was the children’s idea, not 
the teacher’s. 

2. (a) Is there any check on the oral reading en- 
gaged in by pupils outside of school? 

It has been the practice of the teachers to call in 
the mothers, explain the advantages expected of non- 
oral reading, point out that oral reading at home 
would be inadvisable, and request the parents’ help. 
It was customary also, in the earlier years, to give 
the parents the option, where it was possible, to have 
their children transferred to an oral reading room. 
No one ever made use of this option in the scores of 
schools in which it was offered. On the contrary, 
there came immediate requests from parents for the 
transfer of children from oral to non-oral classes. 
To my knowledge, no objection to non-oral reading 
was ever voiced by any parent while it was being in- 
troduced in a large city. The reason was no doubt 
the extraordinary interest in reading shown at home 
by the children. 


(Continued on page 350) 
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Public Address and Radio Workshop 


T our school we are trying to teach children to 
A appreciative listeners. Ever since the reali- 
zation came that oral language has such a 
large use ratio over written language, it has seemed 
to us that something definite should be done to make 
use of this condition. The medium of spoken lan- 
guage offers a field of activity both to the speaker 
and to the listener. It seems that more and more the 
information people receive through the sense of hear- 
ing comes through a loud speaker. We had a public 
address system installed in our school two years ago 
and by carefully restricting the use of it to necessary 
administrative announcements and by insisting that 
everyone listen we were helping the children learn to 
comprehend through listening. Results were readily 
apparent because announcements were acted upon 
immediately. We have tried to limit announcements 
to about one minute twice a day. 


After using our equipment for several months in 
just the manner outlined, we decided that there must 
be other practical uses for the equipment. Knowing 
that children listen to the radio, it occurred to us 
that it would be desirable for them to do some broad- 
casting of their own. We felt that a person will be 
a more discriminating, successful, and appreciative 
listener if he has also performed as a broadcaster. 
It was decided that each Wednesday morning would 
be set aside for general chapel programs to be broad- 
cast from the office to all our classrooms. This de- 
cision was announced to all and classes were asked to 
volunteer for a program. It was suggested that the 
program be limited to ten minutes and that it be an 
outgrowth of some work the class has been doing. 
From the first the program has been popular. For 
over a year now, each date has been filled by vol- 
unteer programs. Nineteen out of our twenty-seven 
classes have developed programs and have broadcast 
them. It has always been the experience of the writer 
that new ventures in school procedure should con- 
tinue and grow out of their own appeal and impetus. 
For this reason, I believe we have hit upon a worth- 
while program with our once-a-week broadcasts. 
Faculty members are unanimous in the opinion that 
once a week is often enough for the program. They 


feel that to give them more often would perhaps 


H. R. RICHARDSON 
Principal, Jefferson School, Alexandria 


make them tiresome and there would be too much 
pressure on the school to develop the programs. 

In an attempt to get a more definite evaluation of 
the program, I submitted a questionnaire to our fac- 
Some details from the answers will be of 
value here. 


ulty. 


No. Pupils Per Time 
Participating: Cent UsedIn 
Prep- Broad- Original Prep- 
Titles aration cast Script aration 
Short Story of George 
Washington ............ 10 16 90 1% hrs. 
A Tribute To Virginia 15 13 30 Sev. hrs. 
Book Week Program.. 34 13 100 2 hrs. 
Tom to The Rescue 
(Drama Story) ...... 8 6 100 2 hrs. 
Helping Santa Claus 
.. | Sa 15 10 25 5 hrs. 
History of Time 
ee 30 12 75 4 hrs. 
World Peace ............... 20 10 25 2% hrs. 
Armistice Day—A 
POROO PCR ccecesesseceee 10 ; 6 100 1 hr. 
Musical Moments ....... 25 25 100 1 hr. 
A rendition of some 
class music .............. 50 50 
Wizard of Oz (an 
edapestren)  ............ 22 14 100 3 hrs. 
Our American Music.. 10 18 100 2 hrs. 
Washington’s 
_.... es 15 15 20 2 hrs 
Tuberculosis Seals 
a 10 10 50 4 hrs. 
Choral Poetry 
(Vachel Lindsay).. 31 32 15 hrs. 
The Trial of Socrates 32 32 25 1% hrs. 
Toni and The Star 
Spangled Banner.... 32 32 75 1% hrs. 


Teachers were asked to comment on the question, 
In what ways did you consider your program a de- 
sirable activity? Some replies are as follows: ‘“Im- 
“Pupils asked for 


’ 


provement of poise in speaking.’ 
opportunity to give the program and prepared it on 
their own initiative.’ “Enjoyable and valuable.” 
“Good training in oral English.” “Desirable motiva- 
tion of written work while preparing script for use.” 
“1. Information about American music. 2. Appre- 
4. Ideas about 
choice of music.” “Pupils tried to improve enuncia- 
tion and helped advertise Seal Sale locally.” ‘Chil- 
dren enjoyed doing it (choral poetry) and gained in 


ciation of music. 3, Enjoyment. 


the following ways: appreciation of poetry, rhythm, 
pronunciation, enunciation, vocabulary, expression, 
humor, group work, delivery, and knowledge of the 
author.” 














Teachers were asked to comment on the program in 
general. Some comments which might be of interest 
follow: “We look forward to the program each week. 
Even though some of the children did not participate 
in the delivery, all contributed criticisms and sugges- 
“I feel that the programs are very worth 
while. Original ideas develop during the preparation 


tions.”’ 


and practice.” “Several children, who are timid in 
class, participated in the broadcast. Many classes 
wrote letters of appreciation to our class.” “Pupils 
enjoy selection, preparation, and work due on this 
type of program. It serves as a culminating activity 
for a unit of work and a very definite motivation.” 

From an administrative viewpoint, I have found 
that these programs are invaluable in that they are 
about our only prospect for having an experience 
common to all members of the school. They have 
helped our “school spirit.” 

Our public address system is a bit unusual and a 
few words concerning it might be helpful here. Our 
school is housed in two buildings on the same lot. 
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The first bid I received on a public address system 
was $950. This was a “de luxe” model—radio, two 
channel output, two way communication, and each 
room separately controlled. The price of that job 
was out of our reach and some of the features were 
undesirable. Nearly all our rooms were already 
equipped with radios that do not require office 
manipulation. The two-way system leaves the teach- 
er subject to the danger that the “Office” is listening. 
Announcements should be brief and could be made 
to all at once. 

We purchased an amplifier with victrola intake, 
two microphone intakes, outputs for one large speaker 
or up to thirty small ones. We then purchased small 
inter-communication speakers, a microphone and an 
electric victrola pick-up. (If we should want to 
broadcast a radio program, we can put the “mike” in 
front of our radio.) We wired the speakers in series 
and put each building on a separate switch. We can 
broadcast to either building or to both simultaneously. 
The total cost of our “system” was $263.00 and it 
has always served our needs, 





Dice at he es 


E increased use of radio by Richmond schools 
is but a local phase of the enormous increase in 
radio education throughout the nation, And 

“radio education,” as a term, lends itself to several in- 
terpretations. According to Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, “Any program may be regarded as educa- 
tional in purpose which attempts to increase knowl- 
edge, to stimulate thinking, to teach technique and 
methods, to cultivate discernment, appreciation and 
taste, to enrich character by sensitizing emotion and 
by inspiring socialized ideals that may issue in con- 
structive conduct.” Thus, radio education is not 
limited to school use in the narrow meaning of the 
word “school’’, for out-of-school radio audiences en- 
joy an exceedingly broad field of experiences in 
America, 


In our country, no rigid governmental control 
cramps the free flow of news as it does in Europe and 
Britain. The 44,000,000 radios, now in use in the 
United States, bring our entire citizenry into contact 
with the speaking events of Chamberlain, Hitler, 
Daladier, and Mussolini. Extents of time are reduced 
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to immediacy; ranges of distance are telescoped into 
the listener’s world. Every radio is a medium of edu- 
cation. 

However, formal education plays an important 
part in the process. The Federal Radio Education 
Committee, formed in 1935, has undertaken the guid- 
ance of two trends of school uses of radio. The first 
trend is in the field of experimentation; it attacks 
practical problems of classroom listening and edu- 
cational broadcasting. The second trend is in the 
field of theory; it attempts to formulate a plan “for 
the accomplishment of sound education through 
radio.” Many local school systems are discovering 
that radios are as important as textbooks used to be. 
New York City found radio listeners to have higher 
school averages than non-listeners. The New York 
Board of Regents permits consistent listening to ap- 
proved radio programs to be substituted for certain 
required readings. In many such ways systems of 
education are seizing this fine tool of learning and 
applying it to meet their needs. 
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In Richmond, two sources stimulate the growth of 
radio education. One source, our local school ad- 
ministration, includes radio in its liberal policies 
concerning all current developments. The 
source, the broadcasting agencies, studies the problem 


other 


with a nice sensitiveness to servicing both the public 
audience and the school system. Spurred thus by en- 
thusiastic educators inside and outside the school 
system, the radio education program had proceeded 
with a minimum of mishaps. 

Radio education in Richmond is directed by a 
committee of principals and teachers. To facilitate 
the work, the school administration has set up a fed- 
eral radio education project, which furnishes two 
workers: a secretary and a typist. The project is 
directly under the radio division of the United States 
Office of Education. This situation gives a ready 
access to Office services, such as script, radio publi- 
and _ national about radio. 
checks to the two workers are sent out from the fed- 
eral office. 


cations, news Salary 
The Richmond school board furnishes 
stencils, stationery, and other supplies necessary to 
carry on the program. 

The local program consists of two lines of activi- 
ties: listening and broadcasting. In attacking the 
listening situation, the radio project first made a sur- 
vey of listening interests among teachers and chil- 
dren. Results showed conditions to be about as they 
are throughout the country. Serial stories and gang- 
ster dramas and popular music predominated. How- 
ever, many teachers and children were interested in 
news broadcasts, in quiz programs, and in round- 
table discussions. Here and there school groups were 
using Damrosch literature in connection with listen- 
ing to the concerts; and several classes attended local 
presentations of opera, symphony, and vocal con- 
certs as a follow-up of their radio listening ex- 
periences. Children also reported recognition in 
movie theaters of classics made familiar by radio 
broadcasts. 

After studying survey findings, the Radio Com- 
mittee met with representatives from the four Rich- 
mond broadcasting stations. Philip Cohen, Radio 
Production Director from the United States Office of 
Education, attended the conference. He informed 
the group concerning national developments and 
Each local 


information 


services available from the federal office. 


station representative presented and 
literature related to the outstanding educational pro- 


A tour 


grams now carried by Richmond stations. 
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of our four studios followed the conference. The 
fine broadcasting equipment and excellent studio fa- 
cilities in Richmond won keen admiration from Mr. 
Cohen and committee members. 

The committee decided to concentrate on three 
series of programs for listening: Damrosch concerts 
were to be emphasized; the Cavalcade of America 
was called to the attention of classroom groups; and 
a place was to be made on WRVA’s schedule for 
local broadcasting of the American School of the Air. 

To introduce the American School of the Air, 
WRVA invited the committee and interested school 
officials to a dinner meeting. The station secured, as 
speaker, Sterling Fisher, Education Director of 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Mr. Fisher dis- 
cussed methods of achieving maximum benefits from 
listening. School officials suggested plans and pro- 
cedures for advancing radio education generally. 
The American School of the Air booklet was dis- 
tributed to every Richmond school. In this way the 
series made an exceptionally good beginning. Many 
electrical receptacles for servicing individual class- 
room radios have been installed by the city school 
board, And a city-wide study, to be made in May, is 
expected to reveal improvement in the quantity and 
quality of listening. 

Broadcasting, the second line of activity inaugu- 
rated by the Radio Committee, has followed three 
types of communication. First, the committee has at- 
tempted to inform the community of policies, plans, 
and procedures within the schools. Station WRVA 
has rendered valuable assistance in realizing this ob- 
jective. The station reserved a fifteen-minute period 
for our programs and has assigned splendid an- 
nouncers to interview school officials and teachers. 
The series, “Voice of Richmond Schools,” consists of 
a number of quarter-hour interviews, during which 
public school officials and teachers discuss, with the 
announcer, problems related to education in Rich- 
mond _ schools. 
“Education for Peace,” 
ford, superintendent of Richmond schools; “Young 
Richmond Scientists,” interviewing Louise E. Broad- 


Some topics discussed have been 
interviewing Jesse H. Bin- 


dus, supervisor of elementary grades; “Homework,” 
interviewing DeWitt C. Beery, principal; and “What 
Children Eat,” interviewing Margaret Fitzhugh, di- 
rector of school cafeterias. Responses to these pro- 
grams have been received from listeners in Virginia 
and North Carolina. Our committee has great hopes 
that this series will become an excellent means of im- 

















proving school and public relations. 

The committee’s broadcasting program has also 
included several series of presentations depicting the 
activities of children, Station WMBG, pioneer sta- 
tion in educational work, has cooperated in setting 
up a series entitled, “Our World as it Appears to 
Richmond School Children.” Half-hour programs 
have been offered by children of all ages, from junior 
primary grades through the senior high schools. Dra- 
matic skits, round-table discussions, band, orchestral 
and vocal concerts, and debates form the material 
Recordings 
were made of two sample programs and sent to the 
American Exhibition of Recordings of Educational 
Radio Programs, sponsored by the Eleventh Institute 
for Education by Radio, held April 29, 30 and May 
1, at Ohio State University. 


which fill these thirty-minute periods. 


Other stations have presented children in interest- 
ing broadcasts. WRTD staged a successful spelling 
bee, full of liveliness and rich in radio technique ex- 
perience; its title was “Girl Meets Boy.” WRNL’s 
“Hickery Stickers” became a wit-stimulating quiz 
broadcast which created much enthusiasm. And 
WRVA used high school boys and girls for the dis- 
cussion section of the American School of the Air. 
All these pupil activity broadcasts have attempted to 
introduce children to radio technique, to improve 
speech, to develop group cooperation, and, above all, 
to give children experiences in actual current life 
situations. 

While the committee’s plans have included only 
the two foregoing types of broadcasts, the radio proj- 
ect has aided organizations in special campaigns of 
an educational nature. It has written script for in- 
terviews and speeches urging a vocational school for 
Richmond. It has edited and typed short talks for 
special occasions, and it has cooperated with clubs 
and groups in staging discussions of topics related to 
proposed legislation on educational matters. 

However, the committee is keenly aware of the fact 
that radio education in Richmond is only beginning. 
It sees a need here, as elsewhere, for thorough teacher 
preparation, for better listening methods, for im- 
proved educational programs, for a more skilled radio 
technique, and for research. 


Teacher preparation must come to include an un- 
derstanding of the place of radio in education, that 
radio is but a medium of communication not an end 
in itself. Richmond teachers can spend delightful 
weeks in radio workshops and in summer schools 
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and regular university departments which feature 


radio courses. Such new developments as television, 
frequency modulation, and facsimile contain problems 
that Richmond teachers should know about. The 
struggle to keep radio free is one in which modern 
teachers should participate. In short, we Richmond 
educators must come to know radio as we once knew 
textbooks, for, in the opinion of many students, the 
importance of the former increases as that of the 
latter fades. 

And this increased importance of the radio de- 
mands improved listening methods. A program on 
art appreciation netted 200,000 requests for colored 
prints of famous paintings. Damrosch concerts are 
making Richmond children discriminating in their 
choice of music. This sort of listening is truly edu- 
cational, for it becomes part of the process, by which, 
according to Dr. Angell, ‘individuals come to adjust 
themselves intelligently to life.” 

As to broadcasting by Richmond children, this ac- 
tivity must become more than putting on a program. 
Broadcasting experiences contain significant guid- 
ance opportunities. Incidents occur which point to- 
ward vocations and careers. Children should come 
into contact with the master of ceremonies, the an- 
nouncer, the engineer in his control room, the actors, 
the commentator, the news analyst, and the script 
writer. In reporting from the Tenth Institute for 
Education by Radio, at Columbus, Ohio, William 
Dow Boutwell lists the following duties of school 
directors of radio: planning programs, research for 
scripts, script writing, program directing, handling 
music problems, acting, writing, and editing. What 
rich experiences these are to give to a group of chil- 
dren! 

But all the while we are preparing ourselves to 
understand radio education, and while we are im- 
proving listening methods and broadcasting tech- 
niques, we Richmond school people must keep our 
ears cocked to find out what out-of-school radio au- 
diences are doing, That is, we must study the find- 
ings of research. What are Richmond people listen- 
ing to? Are our programs effective? I. Keith Tyler, 
at Ohio State University, working under the Federal 
Radio Education Committee, is now coordinating 
studies which attempt to evaluate school broadcasts. 
Will his picture be a picture of our local situation ? 
We must know about this, for our school system’s use 
of radio will be only as good as the community’s use 
of radio. 
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MISS WARREN QUESTIONS THE NON-ORAL METHOD 


(Continued from page 342) 


Many of the procedures used by Mr. McDade have 
been utilized in the “partially oral method.’ The 
program is organized around such centers as, the 
garden, the home, and the circus. Cards on which 
words, phrases, and sentences are printed implement 
the program. The blackboard serves its purpose but 
only manuscript writing is done. Projects in con- 
nection with other work have a place. A picture dic- 
tionary containing pictures of objects or actions ac- 
companied by the words later becomes a wall dic- 
tionary as the topics are increased. Contrasts are 
shown by the difference between pairs of opposites as, 
“small book” and “large book.” 
word groups to prevent word-by-word reading and to 


Emphasis is on 


increase eye-span. 

The little words—such as, ‘‘and,” “if,” “or,” and 
“under’’ are learned by observing the actions of the 
teacher when she obeys a direction on a card—‘Get 
an apple and an orange,” or “Get an apple or an 
orange.” Thus the action is a little 
words and, likewise, to the tense forms of verbs. 

Games and projects are carried’on without a 
spoken word. Children sit at tables and manipulate 
self-aid materials. Once a birthday party was given 
at which the inviting, greeting, entertaining, and 
serving were accomplished by means of printed lan- 
guage. 


clue to the 


Mr. McDade does not neglect oral work. Speech 
expression, enunciation, and rhymes and 
meant to be spoken are included in the regular oral 
language period. In regard to oral reading, he feels 
that children who can read non-orally have no diffi- 
culty in learning to read orally, for they are able to 
do so after a few days of practice. But just when to 
begin oral reading must be left to experimentation 
since there is a danger of introducing it too soon. 

Results of the experiment were most gratifying to 
Mr. McDade and his The children 
showed “alertness and independence as they dealt 
with meanings and situations through the medium of 
print.” Their test scores “compared more than favor- 
ably with classes taught by other methods.” So suc- 
cessful was the first year’s work that the program 
was gradually expanded until thousands of children 
were being taught to read non-orally. 

According to Mr. McDade, differences between the 
non-oral method and oral method seem to be: 


poems 


co-workers. 


1. The non-oral method rejects any use of the oral 
reading process in the initial stage. 

2. The non-oral method requires great elaboration 
and systematization. Activities must be genuine and 
have a wide range to guarantee satisfaction in begin- 
ning reading. 

3. The acquisition of printed language “parallels 
the previous acquisition of oral language by the 
children.” 

4. In psychological terms “V” represents printed 
words or visual stimuli, “O” the oral response, and 
“M’”’, meaning. Non-oral reading is concerned with 
“VM”, printed words and meaning, and after they 
are perfected the “O” will easily follow. “VO”, at 
the start, is unnatural and causes bad habits. The 
traditional combination of “VOM” is defective be- 
cause the child usually stops when he gets to “O” 
and no meaning follows. 

5. Mutual exclusiveness of the oral language work 
and the non-oral reading frees the former from the 
burden of printed material and provides better train- 
ing in oral expression. 

6. The oral method makes systematic training de- 
pendent upon the class instruction of the teacher. 
The non-vral method gives the child a chance to in- 
struct himself with self-aid materials. 

Mr. McDade was obviously unable to describe his 
recommended procedure fully in so brief an article, 
and this fact makes it impossible to evaluate his 
method justly. However, in reviewing the brief ac- 
count of his point of view the following questions 
present themselves to me: 

1. Is not an unnatural situation superimposed on 
the children who are innately vocative and essentially 
social-minded? While in another’s company, the 
young child has a strong desire to communicate ver- 
bally. It must be a Sisyphean task for teachers who 
use this method to suppress a dominant tendency 
long enough to carry on the non-oral process. And 
what effect may this condition have on the personal- 
ity of the child? Even though oral speech is given 
attention in the oral language period, the habit of 
not speaking is built up during the reading period, 
and that seems to inhibit creative self-expression 
which is exactly what we want to encourage in our 
I can see no reason why children 


schools today. 














should be deaf-mutes at a birthday party that is in 
deed a social activity. 

2. Mr. McDade claims that no oral reading is 
done during the procedure. But is there any check 
on the oral reading engaged in by pupils outside of 
school? It has been my observation that most be- 
ginners are ever ready to prove their attainments by 
reading aloud to others if they are not restricted. I 
have noticed that children have a decided craving to 
tell someone what the printed language says as soon 
as they have the power to do it. 

3. Isn’t it necessary to check reading in school by 
How can we know when a child 
looks at a picture that he is thinking properly, is 
reading the words correctly? May not the sentence, 
“Spot ran the rabbit over the hill,” be read: “The 
dog and the rabbit are running,” or, “The dog is 
chasing the rabbit’? What can the self-aid materials 
and the unaided pupil do to alleviate this predica- 
ment ? 


oral responses ? 


Is there any way of detecting undesirable reading 
habits? How can we tell whether or not the child 
is reading by words or phrases; is repeating, adding, 
omitting or reversing words; is skipping lines and so 
on? An oral check will quickly reveal these errors. 
Instead of preventing reading difficulties in the be- 
ginning the non-oral method appears to give an op- 
portunity for them to develop; which state of affairs 
will, it seems to me, necessitate a remedial program 
later. 

4. How can Mr. 
children are using inner-speech or not? They may be 


McDade discover whether the 


doing this in spite of the non-oral procedure. 

5. The author’s indictment of oral reading as a 
“VOM” psychological process has more bearing upon 
methods than on the way reading is now 
Pupils are directed to read for a specific 
purpose in which meaning is inherent and thus the 


obsolete 


taught. 


reader understands what he reads orally. This com- 
bination illustrates ‘‘VMO” as well as the non-oral 
procedure does. Since reading is so vital, is it not 
better to employ the most inclusively cogent means 
of controlling the teaching-learning situation ? 


Note 
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Mr. McDade’s reply to the questions raised in this article will be found on pages 343 and 350, 
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6. According to views of our postulator, oral read- 
ing is not neglected in the scheme, despite the fact 
that it is discarded during the beginning reading 
period. His point concerning when it should be in- 
troduced is, however, vague. What does he mean 
when he says there is a danger of having oral read- 
ing “too soon’? Does “too soon” mean within three 
weeks or three months after the lessons begin? 

7. In conducting a non-oral lesson suppose the 
teacher “acts” what is on the card and instructs the 
children to find other similar cards describing her 
action. There is a possibility that the children will 
interpret her action in different ways and select 
varied yet plausible responses which might confuse 
the whole process. 

8. It is stated that ‘“‘the child need never fail.” 
Due to the fact that many incorrect responses abound 
in all teaching, the author should define his terms. 
Then, too, something must be done to get the right 
response. Would it not be a rather long and awk- 
ward process for the teacher to have to stop and di- 
rect each child who is using the self-aid materials ? 
Maybe this is done at the close of the group work in 
the form of individual help which is common to 
every generally accepted'method. Still the child ex- 
periences failure when his reaction is disapproved 
and during the interim of fumbling around until he 
finds his mistakes or until assistance comes from the 
teacher. 

Mr. McDade is to be commended for trying to do 
something about the perplexing reading problem of the 
day. If his plan does what it purports to do in the 
way of perfecting rate and comprehension, it may be, 
regardless of its seeming limitations, one solution to 
this problem. It would do much toward raising the 
reading level of the public, which is greatly needed 
in a civilization so full of printed material. But is 
the non-oral procedure as Utopian as one is led to 
believe? We should, of course, endeavor to weigh its 
merits and incorporate in our particular methods the 
best it has to offer. Let us stand by and wait, or 
better still, do some experimenting ourselves with the 
idea presented by Mr. McDade. 
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MR. McDADE DEFENDS THE NON-ORAL METHOD 


(Continued from page 343) 


(b) Children have a decided craving to tell some- 
one what the printed language says as soon as they 
have the power to do it. 

Most children do delight in telling of things at 
school that interest them; but a non-orally taught 
pupil would not do oral reading because there would 
be no text at hand from which he could read, while 
the activity of the reading—the meaning—would be 
most in his mind, and told of instead. To such oral 
reports, even if the reading matter were told about 
or repeated, there could be no objection. The undesir- 
able thing is only for the child to say the words while 
the printed words are being looked at, which would 
form a troublesome bond or association. This a non- 
orally taught pupil is not apt to do, because it is 
contrary to the habits he has formed. 

3. (a) Is it not necessary to check reading in 
school by oral responses? 

No; otherwise deaf-mutes could not learn as they 
now do, to read before they have mastered oral 
speech. The non-oral reading plan does enable them 
to learn to read so rapidly that their time in elemen- 
tary school is being greatly shortened. However, 
though oral responses are not necessary, there is no 
objection to them, if the words of the response are not 
before the child as he gives it orally. I have seen the 
direction given to a first grade pupil, “Count all the 
boys in the class but two.” The pupil walks down 
the row, indicating each, and counting aloud, “One, 
two, three, four, five,”’ 
Obviously this is not merely unobjectionable, but 
splendid. 

(b) May not the sentence, “Spot ran the rabbit 
over the hill” be read, “The dog and the rabbit are 


stopping short of the last two. 


running” ? 

We do not in the earlier class work use declarative 
sentences which cannot reveal their meaning through 
action of the pupil. It is my belief that reading 
should never begin with such material. This story 
form, so widely used in beginning reading, does not 
function, from the pupil’s standpoint, to create in a 
situation an imbalance that calls for action. The 
sentence given a few lines above (“Count all the 
boys”, etc.) does create an imbalance that calls for 
action, I am using the conception of organism and 
environment, where an imbalance in the relationship 
of the two calls for an adjustment reaction. The ex- 


ternal response intensifies interest, clarifies meanings, 


and welds a bond between the intense then-and-there 
meaning and its printed symbols. Children a few 
years earlier learned oral language by welding a red- 
hot then-and-there meaning (as, seeing an elephant) 
to a name, the oral symbol. 

Must the non-oral teacher then acknowledge fail- 
ure in dealing with so simple a piece of reading as, 
“Spot ran the rabbit over the hill”? Not at all; she 
can produce “imbalance situations” by dramatizing 
the action, and making it vivid and immediate. Such 
sentences might be: 

Make Spot run after the rabbit, John. 

Make the rabbit run over the table, Dorothy. 

Make Spot run over the hill, Betty. 
(Blackboard sketch of hill would do.) 

Make Spot run the rabbit over the hill, Frank. 


Here the pupils have toys which they manipulate 
to dramatize the sentences. Every sentence demands 
action, and the teacher is never in doubt of the 
child’s comprehension, because the thought is exter- 
nalized. This may be considered too elementary, but 
it is beginaing reading we are discussing. After a 
time complete stories made up of sentences not less 
difficult than this can be read by the children as 
recreational reading, and understood easily. 

(c) How can we tell whether the child is reading 
by words or phrases; is repeating, adding, or re- 
versing words; is skipping lines, and so on? 

Oral reading produces these troubles. The neces- 
sity for watching pronunciation and the other such 
details is precisely a penalty of oral reading. They 
draw the teacher’s and pupils’ attention away from 
the meaning. We know the non-oral pupil does not 
read by words because from the first he has read by 
phrases and sentences, and has been required to read 
at a speed that precludes word-by-word reading. The 
eye exclusively is used to get the meaning, and the 
eye takes in—unless deliberately trained otherwise— 
groups of words. Teachers are cautioned never to 
call attention to single words, but always to phrases 
or whole sentences. Besides, all the errors named 
above would appear as failures of the pupil to re- 
spond effectively in action. So far, reversals and the 
like have never been a problem with non-oral pupils. 
The dislocated meaning warns non-oral readers at 
once of skipping lines. 

(d) An oral check will quickly reveal those errors. 

Among the advantages of non-oral reading is a 














freedom from errors of detail. Oral reading centers 
attention on words, both visual and spoken. The 
errors of detail are due to inability to grasp at once 
a number of words making a word-pattern with 
meaning. Oral speech is successive, Non-oral lan- 
guage permits simultaneity, which gives the eye scope 
to seize broad word-patterns, A vast number of de- 
tails can be grasped by the eye when they make a 
configuration, a meaning-unity,—the unity holding 
the details in its pattern and preventing their dis- 
tortion or reversal. Oral reading holds the earlier 
words in suspension as individuals; they cannot pat- 
ternize until later because they are said successively. 
Details so held in suspension, not yet related and 
fixed in a unity of meaning, can easily become re- 
versed, distorted, doubled, or faded. An oral check, 
centered on discovering errors of detail, is ineffectual 
as compared with a pragmatic test concerned with 
complete meanings acted out in a real situation. 

(e) Instead of preventing reading difficulties in 
the beginning, the non-oral method appears to give 
an opportunity for them to develop; which state of 
affairs will necessitate a remedial program later. 

To evaluate non-oral reading it is necessary to re- 
member that children not saying the words are not 
subject to faults attendant only on oral language. 
Non-oral reading cannot be blamed for word-by-word 
reading, for no words are said; for adding words, 
for an additional printed word would be a foreign 
element in the pattern and would disrupt the unity 
of the meaning; for repeating, because the eye-reader 
finds in large groups of words a unity of meaning in 
which nothing is repeatable because it all comes at 
once. Because oral reading operates through individ- 
ual oral words successive in time (they all have to be 
said), repetitions are possible. Printed words ap- 
prehended as unities of thought exclude such repeti- 
tions because the thought-pattern has a tension which 
rejects foreign material. The characteristic faults of 
oral reading really do not plague non-oral reading. 
The faults come from trying to do too many things at 
once. Non-oral reading is simple. Conceive the 
pupil to seize meaning in large eye-fulls from the 
page. It is idle to say that this cannot be done, It is 
being done by hundreds of teachers, and pupils so 
taught are showing their freedom from the old dif- 
ficulties. There is, as far as teachers and super- 
visors have been able to determine, no prospective 
need for remedial work. 

4. How can Mr. McDade discover whether the 
children are using inner speech or not? They may be 
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evaluation is based was, “Experimentation will be 





doing this in spite of non-oral procedure. 
First, because they have been carefully taught by 
a method in which oral language is rigidly excluded. 
Secondly, because from the beginning phrases or 
sentences are exposed to view for so brief a time that 
the children have not the time to articulate the words. 
Thirdly, careful observation reveals relaxed lips, 


with no hint of speech. 

Fourthly, the speeds children attain are astonish- 
ing. In the first three months a three-word sentence 
is read and acted on by the majority after being in 
sight for one second. Individuals read four- to six- 
word sentences in a second, and act on them instantly. 
Norms ordinarily given by reading authorities are 
very greatly exceeded. In fact, a table of norms for 
speed in the elementary grades lies obviously in the 
range of easy oral utterance, and does not at all apply 
to eye-reading speeds, which run 50 per cent to 100 
per cent higher. As is well known to students of 
reading the most rapid readers show the highest com- 
prehension. Nevertheless, there is great need for de- 
vising an easy, reliable method of distinguishing 
whether or not inner speech is present in a reader. 
Miss Warren has raised a most essential problem. 
We need help on it, because many, not taught non- 
orally, may become free from inner speech, and many 
under careless instruction may lapse into inner 
speech. 

5. The assertion is made that since in the modern 
school pupils are directed to read for a specific pur- 
pose, in which meaning is inherent, they understand 
what they read orally, and that this illustrates the 
VMO (Visual-word, Meaning, Oral-word) process. 

It might seem that this would be true, but such 
evidence as we have is against it. The reading still 
remains VOM (Visual-word, Oral-word, Meaning) 
for those taught that way. Only a long and deter- 
mined effort can change the VOM habit to the more 
efficient VM habit (the oral words not being said at 
all). For the vast majority the unneeded words will 
be said through a whole lifetime’s reading, compet- 
ing with and attenuating the meaning, and retard- 
ing the reading rate. To form as a child the habit 
of saturating printed words with immediate meaning 
is simple and unconfusing, and leads to both clear- 
ness of comprehension and speed. 

6. The present writer is cited as being vague con- 
cerning the time oral reading should begin, when he 
writes there is danger of its being begun “too soon.” 

What he further said in the article on which this 
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necessary to determine when the non-oral habit is 
so firmly established that oral reading will! not inter- 
fere with its smooth, habitual practice”. His opinion 
(not yet experimentally established) is that oral 
reading may be safely begun in third grade, but that 
it should be done only when it functions, as for ex- 
ample, when a pupil reads from some source to sup- 
port or oppose a conclusion, or when he reads a 
favorite passage to convey the quality of a book he 
is recommending. Seriatim oral reading by the pupils 
in a class cannot justify itself in a modern school. 

7. When a teacher illustrates a word or phrase by 
action, there is a possibility that the children will 
interpret her action in different ways, and select 
varied yet plausible responses which might confuse 
the whole process. 

The present writer probably did not make this 
point sufficiently clear in the Yearbook article. The 
question is how children come to learn the non- 
illustratable little words, such as, and, or, if, under. 
How, for example, deal with the distinction between 
“and” and “or”? The children already, let us say, 
read and follow easily, “Get an apple,” or “Get an 
orange.” Two more difficult sentences are then pre- 
sented. They are: “Get an apple or an orange.” 
“Get an apple and an orange.” The children will 
readily see that the difference is only that one sen- 
tence has “or”, where the other sentence has “and”, 
although they do not yet know these words. The first 
sentence, let us say, is indicated. Perhaps a pupil 
volunteers and gets one fruit, say, an apple. Perhaps 
no pupil volunteers and the teacher illustrates it. 
Then the other sentence is indicated, and illustrated 
by getting both objects. Repetition gives command of 
these words. How else does a two-year old learn these 
same words orally? Just by participating in situa 
tions in which the spoken word applies as the printed 
word here applies. An inexperienced teacher present- 
ing a whole sentence constituted of unknown words, 
and acting it out, would justify the criticism, and 
might elicit responses which would confuse the whole 
process, as Miss Warren suggests. 

8. The writer is asked to define his terms when 
he says “‘the child need never fail” in doing non-oral 
work, 

Reiterating this statement, the writer does see the 
need of defining the word “fail.” I shall define it by 
an example. In non-oral reading a situation exists 
in a classroom in which all communication is by 
print and reading. The reading contains some new 
matter—else, there would be no progress. A child is 


called on to deal with a sentence or paragraph so 
constructed that his response is some kind of definite 
action. Experience shows that the type of difficulty 
met oftenest is the new word. Since that word is in 
an easily accessible dictionary, he may go to it and 
learn the meaning of the word. Therefore, he need 
not fail, but can then read what is before him and 
respond in a manner to show comprehension. At 
times the ingenuity of the teacher is called on to save 
a pupil from failing. Of course one might put before 
the pupil an unreasonably complex sentence, and he 
would fail to get the meaning. With an experienced 
teacher, however, who has been properly prepared, it 
is a cardinal principle, “The child must never fail.” 
I have witnessed hundreds of demonstrations, and 
only once or twice have seen the teacher call on some- 
one else and take the task away from the child who 
has the difficulty. In these cases the child need not 
have failed. The teacher is sometimes embarrassed 
at having visitors, and hurries matters unduly, or 
follows old practice unwisely. I do not mean that 
children may not fail to reach grade standards, 
though they reach them more often than orally taught 
children do. 

Miss Warren has rendered the cause of better read- 
ing a service by considering a new plan with open 
mind, and yet with scientific detachment. There is 
much work undone in this field, and if this inter- 
change of ideas leads students of reading to careful 
experimentation, a real advance may be hoped for. 

In closing, let me cite briefly some of the results 
that have been attained with non-oral reading. The 
first class in which the plan was tried was a group of 
unselected pupils who entered first grade in the fall 
of 1935. This class was given no oral reading for the 
nine months that constituted the school year. At the 
end of the year careful tests were made by a trained 
psychologist.1 Of the forty pupils, thirty-seven ex- 
ceeded grade requirements by from 0.2 grade to 1.4 
grade (two months to fourteen months). The re- 
maining three met grade requirements. The pupil 
with the lowest IQ (84) received a grade score of 2.4 
(which is, as a measure, equivalent to completion of 
the fourth month of second grade). The average 
reading score of the class surpassed course of study 
requirements by 0.75 grade (seven and one-half 
months). 

In a report® of June, 1938, based on the work of 
178 children who entered first grade in September, 





1Journal of Education Research, 30: 489-503; March, 1937. 
2Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
1937-88, pp. 32-44. 

















1936, and who did non-oral reading only, the group, 
with a grade placement of 2.9 (end of the ninth 
month of second grade), attained an average grade 
score of 3.4 (end of the fourth month of third grade). 
The test was one of national reputation, always 
found reliable, which was designed for grades 1, 2, 
and 3. Forty-three per cent of the children had to be 
reported as “undetermined” because the test ceiling 
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was too low; in other words, the test was too easy 
for them. The report concludes that the non-oral and 
individual reading plan, “in addition to eliminating 
inner speech, providing for individual differences, 
and reducing retardation, far exceeds the require- 


ments of the course of study in the actual mastery 
of the fundamental reading skills: speed, accuracy, 


and comprehension.” 


Early Diagnosis Campaign 


EADERS in every field of endeavor are coop- 

erating in the thirteenth annual “Early Diag- 

nosis Campaign” which is being conducted 
throughout the nation this month by the National 
Tuberculosis Association and its 2,000 affiliated or- 
ganizations to keep before the public the necessity of 
regular and thorough examinations. 

All media of publicity are helping carry the mes- 
sage that officials believe will result in the discover- 
ing of many cases of the dread disease shortly after 
it has been contracted—a time when it can be cured 
with a minimum of time and expense. The slogan 
this year is “The X-Ray Reveals Tuberculosis Be- 
fore Symptoms Appear,” and people everywhere are 
being urged to undergo an examination, either by 
their own physicians or at the numerous free clinics 
which are being operated this month in Richmond, in 
many sections of Virginia, and throughout the nation. 

‘We urge particularly that an X-Ray examination 
be taken by persons who have lived in the house 
where there has been a case of tuberculosis, worked 
with an active case, or who have been exposed in 
any way,” said Miss Nora Spencer Hamner, execu- 
Richmond Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. “Being afraid to learn the truth may cost 


tive secretary of the 


your life. All domestic servants should have-regular 
chest examinations because many young children 
have been infected by nursemaids.” 

Great strides have been made in the fight against 
tuberculosis, it was said, but the disease is still the 
leading cause of death among people in the age 
groups from fifteen to forty-five years. One of the 
principal reasons is that so many victims fail to dis- 


cover their plight before they are in an advanced 
stage, when they have become a spreader of germs. 
Eight out of ten persons who enter sanatoria are in 
the advanced stage of the disease. Once the signs and 
symptoms become sufficient to cause the patient to 
visit his doctor, the case is no longer an early case. 
Consequently, it is necessary to look for tuberculosis 
among apparently healthy people. The X-Ray, used 
in “Early Diagnosis,” can locate the germ before it 
can be detected by the stethoscope. 





COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 
WELCOMES SUGGESTIONS 
To consider changes in the constitution of the 

Virginia Education Association and to revise any sec- 
tions in need of clarification, President Joseph E. 
Healy appointed the following committee: 

Hugh L. Sulfridge, Chairman 

O. G. Caldwell 

Ellen L. Lash 

Mrs. Eleanor Rowlett 

J. J. Williams 

This committee held a preliminary session at head- 

quarters office on Saturday, April 6, and made a 
study of the existing constitutional provisions. In 
proceeding with its work, the committee desires to 
have the benefit of suggestions from local associa- 
tions and from individual teachers. Those who have 
suggestions to make may do so by communicating 
with any member of the committee or by writing to 
if 


the executive secretary prior to the next meeting 
the committee on May 11. 
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Information Concerning the 


Preventorium 


The regulations governing admission to the Pre- 
ventorium have been printed several times in the 
JourRNAL but many teachers still make application 
direct to headquarters office when they wish to go 
to the Preventorium. To avoid the delay which this 
involves, we are again publishing the regulations for 
the information of teachers, especially those who are 
entering the public school system for the first time. 


Regulations Governing Admission 


Under the contract with the board of visitors of 
the University there are two general requirements 
for admission to the Preventorium: 

1. Active membership in the Virginia Education 
Association. 


On November 25, 1938, the board of directors 
limited the privileges of the Preventorium to 
public school teachers, public school supervisors, 
public school secretaries and public school ad- 
ministrators. This regulation does not apply to 
those who made the $4.00 contribution prior to 
this date. 

2. A contribution of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund. 
(This $4.00 is paid only once.) 


Special Information Concerning Admission 
to the Preventorium 
1. Teachers will be admitted to the Preventorium 
by showing to the Hospital authorities when 
they enter their membership card for the current 
school session together with their blue Preven- 
torium card. The presentation of only one of 
these cards is not sufficient, both cards must be 


shown. 


2. Teachers should without fail notify the Uni- 
versity Hospital three or four days before they 
wish to be admitted so that all arrangements 
may be made for their admission and accommo- 
dation. Teachers desiring to enter the Preven- 


torium during the summer months are requested 
to give the hospital authorities advance notice 
of at least two weeks. 

Letters to the hospital should be addressed to 
the Superintendent of the University Hospital, 
University, Virginia. 


2 
J. 
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Under our contract with the board of visitors 
of the University, teachers may receive all kinds 
of hospital service at a rate of $4.00 per day 
with a minimum charge, however, of $15.00; 
that is, if a teacher stay only one, two, or three 
days, the charge will be $15.00; if she stay 
four days, the charge will be $16.00. The 
minimum charge of $15.00 is payable upon 
entrance. These charges will cover all necessary 
hospital expenses while at the Preventorium; 
that is, a teacher will not be required to pay 
the usual costs for operating table, X-ray fees, 
laboratory examination fees and other medical 
and surgical fees. The $4.00 per day charge 
merely covers the actual cost to the Hospital for 
maintaining a patient. 

Cases not accepted or treated at the Prevento- 
rium: Tuberculosis, Insanity, Contagious Dis- 
eases, Maternity, certain Chronic and Malig- 
nant cases, Fitting of Glasses, and Dental work. 
The hospital officials shall decide upon the 
medical suitability of patients for entrance on 
the Preventorium and they shall also be the 
judges as to when a patient is deemed suffi- 
ciently improved to be discharged. 

Teachers are required to make their contribu- 
tions of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund at least four 
months before they can be admitted to the Pre- 
ventorium, except beginning teachers who may 
be admitted immediately after their contribu- 
tions are received, provided these contributions 
are made prior to March 1 of the year they 
enter the teaching service. This ruling is ad- 
hered to strictly. 

All checks for the contribution of $4.00 to the 
Welfare Fund should be made payable to the 
Virginia Education Association and sent to 
headquarters office, 401 North Ninth Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Teachers are requested by the management of 
the hospital to avoid making application for 
admission to the Preventorium during week- 
ends and holidays, since members of the hos- 
pital staff, like teachers, are sometimes off duty 
during week-ends and holidays. 














9. Teacher patients in the Preventorium will settle 
for all bills for hospital service direct with 
the hospital authorities in accordance with our 
contract. 

10. The hospital will always accept emergency 
cases and credentials can be adjusted later. 
However, the hospital authorities will be the 
judges as to whether or not a case is an emer- 
gency one. 


The blue Preventorium card is a permanent card 
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and is issued only once. Therefore, it should be care- 
fully preserved for use when applying for admission 
to the Preventorium. 

The board of directors at its meeting in November, 
1938, upon the recommendation of the Welfare Com- 
mittee, passed a resolution that, on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, a charge of twenty-five cents each is 
to be made for duplicate membership cards and blue 
Preventorium cards. Teachers are requested to en- 
close twenty-five cents when applying for duplicate 
membership or Preventorium cards. 





Activities Contest in Latin 


N activities contest was held for the first time 

in 1936-37, in conjunction with the State 

Latin Tournament. It created so much in- 

terest and enthusiasm throughout the State that it 
has been held each year since its inauguration. 

The purpose of the activities contest is to en- 
courage this type of instruction in the Virginia high 
schools because it is a type of instruction in which 
any alert and progressive school can participate. The 
completed projects are the actual, concrete expres- 
sions of a child’s interest in a particular phase of 
Latin. 

The initiative comes from the teacher, but the 
actual participation on the part of the pupil plus a 
minimum of assistance from the teacher is very nec- 
essary. The activities should be the outgrowth of the 
class work being done and directly related to this 
work. A large number of activities, unrelated to the 
subject matter, for the sole purpose of making a good 
showing will defeat the whole project. Pupils are 
naturally creative and if given an opportunity and a 
small amount of encouragement the results are grati- 
fying. Not only is their knowledge in one special 
field broadened but also their general interest in 
Latin is increased. 

The projects are divided into two classes: Literary 
and Manual. The Literary class includes projects 
which depend upon literary ability for their value. 
This class includes such projects as: Latin news- 
papers, songs in Latin, notebooks on special sub- 
The Manual class, 
seemingly, has a broader appeal. It depends upon 
manual art for its development. This classification 
includes such projects as: 


jects, and public programs. 


soap, clay, and wooden 





MARIGOLD SCOTT 
Chairman, Activities Committee, Marion 


models; construction of various war machines, 
chariots, and carts; building of a Roman house or 
special rooms of a house; drawings, maps, charts, 
scrapbooks, murals, mosaics, and imitation coins and 
stamps. 

The organization for promoting interest in the ac- 
tivities contests has been very carefully worked out, 
and with the cooperation of not only the different 
chairmen but also the entire teaching staff we hope 
to go forward in this work. There is a State chair- 
man assisted by district chairmen who have been ap- 
pointed in the thirteen educational districts into 
which the State is divided. It is the duty of the 
district chairmen to present the Latin field in the 
district meetings and to promote a greater interest in 
Latin within the district. The most distressing fact 
about the apparent waning interest in Latin is that 
some of our foremost educators are little concerned 
about it. We teachers must give it an appeal and I 
know no better way than through the activities con- 
tests. 

To make these contests successful, 
chairmen should talk with every teacher in their par- 
ticular districts and encourage and urge each teacher 
to send exhibits to the district meetings. Then, the 
winners in the district contests should compete in the 
State contest in Richmond in November. At this 
meeting State awards will be given to those schools 
winning in the State. A cash prize of $5.00 will be 
given the schools winning first place in the various 
classes and $2.50 to those winning second place. 
It is our goal in the State to have every school par- 


the district 


ticipate in this contest. 
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Annual Conference of Elementary 


Principals 


N March, 1939, the State Department of Educa- 
tion sponsored the first conference for principals 
of the larger elementary schools, This March, on 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth, the second 
conference was held at the Farmville State Teachers’ 

College, where we were again made to feel at home 

by Dr. Jarman’s gracious welcome. The Department 

of Education had conveniently organized the prob- 
lems sent in by the principals for discussion, and 
the members of the conference grouped themselves 

into three committees as follows: Committee No. 1, 

Administration of the Elementary School, chairman, 

Paul G. Hook, of Clifton Forge; Committee No. 2, 

Supervision of Elementary Schools, Mrs. Ossie 

Tipton, of Manassas, chairman; Committee No. 3, 

Teaching Procedures and Subject Matter, chairman, 

A. D. Neale, of Falls Church. Among the conclu- 

sions reached by these groups were the following: 

1. A locally planned program based on democracy, 
the acceptable way of living in America, is the 
principal’s opportunity and responsibility for 
providing democratic living on the part of the 
children and teachers. 

2. In many cases, clubs fill a pertinent need in 
breaking down artificial barriers. These clubs 
should not be extra-curricular but should be a 
part of regular school work. 

3. Individual conditions, problems, and pupils ne- 
cessitate individual solutions. Proper use of 
counseling on the part of teacher and principal as 
well as close cooperation between school and 
home will tend to prevent and correct discipline 
problems. 

4. The program of the elementary school should be 
varied to meet the needs of the individual pupils 
enrolled by flexible group organization number- 
ing 25 to 30 pupils, on the basis of particular 
interests and needs, with a program for excep- 
tional children in regular social groups rather 
than in special groupings. 

Central libraries should be used wherever pos- 


wn 


sible under the direction of professionally trained 
Visual and 


librarians, or teacher-librarians, 


~ 


Q. 


10. 


MRS. JOSEPHINE N. HOWDERSHELL 
Publicity Chairman, Department of 
Elementary School Principals 


audio aids furnish rich potentialities, but only 
careful study and planning, with diligent super- 
vision, will secure the best use of these relatively 
new educational possibilities. 

The ideal method of supervision is to provide op- 
portunities so that improved teaching and learn- 
ing methods may be an outgrowth of the individ- 
ual’s own ideas and experiences. 

Elementary and high school principals should 
meet together to appraise the quality of work de- 
veloped in both types of school. Intervisitation 
and exchange of ideas between elementary and 
high school teachers should be a definite part of 
the school program. 

In order that there be no breaks in the child’s 
life, the following are recommended: 

a. That in the high school, continued empha- 
sis be placed upon child growth rather than 
subject matter content. 

b. That there be a single salary scale for both 
teachers and principals of the elementary 
and high schools. 

c. That more experience in the fields of home- 
making, agriculture, and industrial arts be 
included in the elementary curriculum. 

The development of professional ethics as ap- 
plied to principals and teachers is essential 
where education is viewed as a process of demo- 
cratic living. 

Teachers, by participating themselves in some 
type of creative expression, grow in their ability 
to lead children to greater growth along creative 
lines. Opportunities for creative expression are 
as broad as life itself, as every human being is 
creative in some degree. 

The aims of physical education in the elemen- 
tary schools are to build up the health, poise, 
and vigor of pupils, to furnish them with relief 
and recreation, to provide for leisure time ac- 
tivity and to encourage those character traits 
that make for good social relations and social 
stability. The program should be based on the 
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needs of the pupil with leadership encouraged 
within the groups. 

12. It is inevitable and proper that controversial 
subjects be discussed in the upper elementary 
grades and faced and discussed in the lower 
grades as they arise. 

13. Keeping up with current affairs and having a 
real interest in the duties of citizens as expressed 
by intelligent voting are real parts of profes- 
sional growth. 

14. Every 


pupils with their reading. Assistance with read- 


teacher has a responsibility for helping 


ing difficulties should not be confined to the 
elementary school but should be given wherever 
necessary. The school must accept its respon- 
sibility for refinement of reading habits, tastes, 
and attitudes. 

15. Manuscript writing is preferable for beginners 
with a change to cursive writing made in the 
middle grades, if desirable. 

During the period set aside for evaluating the con- 
ference, those attending expressed the feeling that 


this conference was even more successful and stimu- 
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lating than the one of last year. In order that our 
plans for another year may be motivated throughout 
our next school year, the suggestion was made and 
adopted that the following topics be the basis of our 
discussions next spring: (1) Community Relation- 
ships, as closer relationship between the school and 
the community depends upon intelligent public opin- 
ion; (2) Democracy, as making the school a demo- 
cratic institution is the principal’s responsibility; (3) 
Library, Visual, and Audio Aids, as these new fields 
present a rich educative source with many problems. 
Principals are asked to indicate their choice of topics 
and follow a definite plan of procedure in their own 
communities, bringing back the results of their ex- 
periences to the conference another year. 

The elementary principals attending wish to ex- 
press their appreciation to the Department of Edu- 
cation whose members so wisely planned and coun- 
seled with us. The spirit of fellowship is one of the 
greatest benefits we received. Through such occa- 
sions as this, we feel we are growing professionally 
and are reaching a broader understanding of the 
problems in our elementary field, with a clearer con- 
cept of Virginia’s entire educational system. 


Glances At New Books 


Mathematics in Action, Book III. WaAttTer W. Hart 
and Lora D. JAHN. New York City: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1940. Pp. iv+442. $1.28. 

This textbook offers a socialized course in general 
secondary mathematics, featuring geometry, trigo- 
nometry of the right triangle, algebra, and arithmetic. 
It tends to bind together the work of the three junior 
years, thereby making a better foundation for ‘future 
work in mathematics. 


First and Second Number Books. JOHN R. CLARK, 
AuUTHUR §S. OtT1s, and CAROLINE HATTEN. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1940. First 
Number Book: Pp. 64. $.24. Second Number 
Book: Pp. 96. $.32. 

Planned, pictorial supplements in teaching arith- 
metic in the early elementary grades. First Number 
Book is a pre-primer of number; it develops a reali- 
zation of difference in quantity by using familiar ob- 
jects—toys, animals, etc——to build up the basic con- 
and skills. Second Number Book develops 
fundamental understanding of addition and _ sub- 
traction on the level of the second grade, with em- 
phasis placed upon meaning and upon how to find. 
An Addition and Subtraction Slide Rule is provided 
with this book. 


cepts 


L. G. Dertuick, L. E. SULLIVAN, 
and J. P. HENDERSON. Richmond, Va.: Johnson 
Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. 336. $1.00. 

While designed for use in special safety courses for 
boys and girls, this book may be correlated with 
classes in health and civics. It develops the essential 
attitudes for safety by building respect for medical 
and scientific problems. Safety as it is found in daily 
situations is developed in terms of the pupils’ own 
experience. A wide range of material dealing with 
safety in industry, first aid, and public health work 
is provided. 


Be Safe and Live. 


ETHEL MABIE 
D. C. Heath 


BARDWELL, 
Boston: 


English in Action. R. W. 
Fak, and J. C. TRESSLER. 
and Co., 1940. 

Four additional books of the English in Action 
series. These elementary textbooks seek to stimulate 
the child’s interest in developing language ability in 
speaking and writing. Practical applications are 
given in letter writing, discussions, invitations, tele- 
phoning, etc. 

Making Plans, Book III. Pp. 198. $.60. 
Sharing Interests, Book IV. Pp. 246. $.64. 
Exchanging Thoughts, Book V. Pp. 271. $.68. 
Expressing Ideas, Book VI. Pp. 273. $.68. 
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The New Work-Play Reading Program. AxtTHuR I. 
GATES and JEAN AYER. New York City: Macmil- 
lan, 1940. 

Two new readers which carry into the intermediate 
grades the outstanding features of the primary unit 
which appeared last year. These attractive readers 
contain scientifically planned and graded reading ma- 
terial selected from representative types of the best 
literature. 

Let's Look Around, Fourth Reader. Pp. viii+408. 

Let’s Travel On, Fifth Reader. Pp. viii+ 472. 


This Way, Please. ELEANOR Boykin. New York City: 
Macmillan. Pp. xi+335. 

This new volume of the American Youth series is 
a practical, informal book on genera] etiquette for 
boys and girls of high school age. Its purpose is 
twofold: first, to teach young people to enjoy them- 
selves through better manners; second, to encourage 
activities which will be more worth-while and of 
superior value than those in which they are likely to 
engage on their own initiative. 


Recent Outstanding Cidtdinn's Books 


Grades 1-3 


ABC of Babar. JEAN DE BRUNHOFF. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1936. $.80*. 

Babar the King. JEAN DE BRUNHOFF. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1935. $.80.* 

Story of Babar. JEAN DE BruNHOFF. New York: 
Random House, 1933. $.80.* 

Travels of Babar. JEAN DE BRUNHOFF. New York: 
Random House, 1934. $.80.* 

These humorous picture tales concerning the ad- 
ventures of Babar and Celeste, the elephants who 
wear clothes and walk on their hind legs, have become 
classics in children’s literature but are not as well 
known as they should be because heretofore they have 
been available in a very expensive edition only. 
Handwritten text. 

Dody and Cap—Tin Jinks. HELEN JOSEPHINE FERRIS. 
New York. Illustrated by Grace Paull. Double- 
day, 1939. $1.20.* 

A gay little tale relating how seven-year-old Dody 
won a canary for a pet and taught him to do three 
tricks. 

Smallest Puppy. MARGARET S. and HELEN LOSSING 
JOHNSON (Author-illustrators). New York: Har- 
court, 1939. $1.40.* 

Simple appealing story of an Eskimo puppy who 
his master first thought too small for the dog team 
but who proved his right to be made lead dog of the 
team. Large print and many illustrations. 


Grades 4-7 


All Over Town. Mrs. CAROL Rykie BRINK. Illustrated 
by Dorothy Bayley. New York: Macmillan, 1939. 
$1.60.* 

Entertaining story of the mischievous adventures 
of Ardeth, the doctor’s little daughter, and the min- 
ister’s two sons who lived half a century ago. 

Fire, The Mascot. Paut Brown. New York: Scribner, 
1939. $1.60.* 

Exciting tale of a horse-drawn fire engine and the 
adventures of Fire, a Dalmatian dog who was the 
company’s mascot. Over-size book with many line 
drawings. 


NANCY HOYLE, Assistant Supervisor 
School Libraries, State Board of Education 
A Pony Named Nubbin. Martin GALE. Illustrated by 
Margaret Van Doren. New York: Viking, 1939. 
$1.60.* 
Large picture book relating how six-year-old Sue 
tamed a spoiled Shetland pony. Appealing illustra- 
tions in five colors. 


High School 
Drums Beat In Old Carolina. ALBERT LEEDS STILLMAN. 
Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty and Thomas 
Fogarty, Jr. Philadelphia: Winston, 1939, $1.60.* 
Through the adventures of Jamie Hill, a fifteen- 
year-old English boy sold as a redemptioner to a 
French settler in North Carolina, the reader learns 
much about the manufacture of saltpetre, an essential 
ingredient of the gunpowder which would make the 
Revolution possible. 


Mystery Off Pirate’s Point. LepA WapswortTH. Illus- 
trated by Alan Haemar. New York: Farrar, 
1940. $1.60.* 

When energetic six-year-old Steve breaks his leg, 
his more indolent twin, Tony, has to take over the 
job of publishing their weekly newspaper alone. How 
this experience contributes to the development of 
Tony’s character is related in this well-written tale 
which contains a satisfying amount of mystery and 
adventure. 


Dive Bomber. Rospert A. WINSTON. Illustrated by 
Walter I. Dothard. Holiday House, 1939. $1.60.* 
“The author tells graphically of his training at 
Pensacola as a civilian-enlisted aviator for the United 
States navy. In a semi-technical, matter-of-fact man- 
ner he describes the hazards and difficulties of navy 
flying. After graduation he was stationed at San 
Diego with the Pacific fleet, then at Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, returning to Pensacola as a flight instructor. 
An enthralling book, based on actual experiences, 
with many black and white illustrations. Also con- 
tains a glossary and a section on Service identifica- 
tions. Men and boys will enjoy’. Bklist. 


*Net delivered price. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 
DISTRICT L MEETING 

WHEREAS, we, the members of District L of the 
Virginia Education Association, assembled at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, April 5, 1940, being mindful of the 
duties and responsibilities incumbent upon us as 
guardians of the rights of childhood and youth, do 
hereby resolve as follows: 

1. THAT we urge, in this time when democracy is 

being challenged throughout the world as never be- 
fore, that an increased study and emphasis be placed 
on the principles which form the basis of our gov- 
ernment, which principles are incorporated in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, the Virginia Statute of Religious Free- 
dom, and the Virginia Bill of Rights. 
2. THAT we recognize fully the duties devolving 
upon us as citizens of the community, state, and 
nation, particularly the obligation to vote in local, 
state, and national elections. 

3. THAT we recognize the responsibilities incumbent 
upon us as members of the teaching profession, espe- 
cially the need to affiliate with and participate active- 
ly in the work of our local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations, namely, our local teachers’ 
associations, the Virginia Education Association, and 
the National Education Association. 

4. THatT we reaffirm our wholehearted approval of 
the Three Point Program of the Virginia Education 
Association and pledge our concerted efforts in its 
support until its aims have been consummated. Al- 
though all three points of the program must in the 
interest of the youth of Virginia receive favorable 
legislative action, we hereby express ourselves as 
favoring first an actuarially sound teachers’ retire- 


ment law. 
5. THat we believe the perplexing economic and 
social conditions of modern life require increased 


(1) commercial and 
(3) visual 


emphasis in the schools on: 
vocational courses, (2) safety education, 
education, and (4) guidance. 

6. THAT we believe valuable educational results 
have been derived from the American School of the 
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Air programs, sponsored by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, and we hereby request their continua- 
tion. 

7. THAT we give, in this time of rapidly changing 
curricula, adequate instruction in the fundamental 
subjects, namely, the three R's. 

8. THAT we extend our appreciation to the Honor- 
able James H. Price, Governor of Virginia, the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of Virginia, the State 
Board of Education, Doctor Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. Joseph E. 
Healy, President of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Francis S. Chase, Executive Secretary 
of the Virginia Education Association, for whatever 
accomplishments have been achieved during the year. 

9. THAT we express our indebtedness to Mr. R. H. 
Owen, President, Miss Dorothy H. Truitt, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Hugh L. Vaughan, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for their faithful devotion to the duties of their 
offices and for their splendid accomplishments. 

10. THAT we extend our appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the Norfolk school board, Superintendent C. W. 
Mason, and Principal A. P. S. Robinson for their 
cordial hospitality extended us on this occasion. 

O. S. CHAPLAIN 

MARY KNIGHT 

H. C. NOLLEY 

HARRIET TEE 
| R. H. Prive, Chairman 


Committee 





ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS ORGAN- 
IZE IN CHESTERFIELD 

The elementary principals of Chesterfield County 
formed an organization on March 21, 1940, in the 
Chester High School at the regular County teachers 
meeting. The theme of the meeting was “Meeting 





VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=(— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 
sor Governor st. RICHMOND, VA, PHONE 2-0776 














For catalog or further information, address 





Have you attended summer school at Peabody? 
term of the spring quarter, May 1, and remaining through the summer quarter, ending August 23, 
a student can complete a full semester’s work (24 to 27 quarter hours credit). 

Adequate provision, both curricular and extracurricular, will be made. 
will be held July 12; the All States Picnic, August 2. 

The following are some of the educational conferences that will be held: 

The Eleventh Annual School Administrators’ Conference, June 18, 19, 20. 

The Third Annual Institute on Professional Relations, June 24, 25. 

The Fourth Annual Reading Laboratory Institute, July 22-August 9. 

The Tenth Annual Curriculum Conference, July 25, 26, 27. 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


By entering at the beginning of the second 


Ali States Stunt Night 





The Secretary, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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the Everyday Problems of the Classroom’’. Dr. Ruth 
Henderson, the invited consultant for elementary 
principals, gave some fine suggestions. A discussion 
was held on “Evaluation of Teacher Growth”; and it 
was decided to continue the study of this topic. 
Officers were elected as follows: Flora M. Hill, prin- 
cipal of the Colonial Heights School, Town of Colonial 
Heights, president; Oscar Fary, principal of Belle- 
meade School, vice president; Thelma Crenshaw, 
principal of Matoaca School, secretary and treasurer. 
Visitors at the meeting included Superintendent 


E. S. H. Greene and Elsie Coleman, elementary super- 


visor of Chesterfield County. 


VIRGINIA CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


When the January issue appeared, the officers of the 


Virginia Classical Association had not been elected 
for the year 1940. They are, therefore, given below: 
President, Dr. A. G. Fraser, University of Virginia. 
Vice President, Anne M. Owen, Fredericksburg. 
Secretary, Mrs. Virginia Fray Miller, Culpeper. 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. B. Claiborne, Brosville. 


Tournament Chairman, Robert C. McClelland, Norfolk. 


Tournament Secretary, Madeline Jones, Hampton. 
Activities Chairman, Marigold Scott, Marion. 


Director of Service Bureau, Irving Silverman, Rad- 


ford State Teachers College. 








FASHIONABLE 
DRESS 


is just an incident of trading here 


And it costs no more! In buying your inex- 


pensive clothes at a fine store, you profit by its 
taste, standards and experience. We've studied 
your vacation requirements . . . we've planned 
stunning styles and models for you . . . and 
a pleasing surprise awaits you in their modest 


prices! 





Grace at Sixth 
RICHMOND, VA. 


3rd Floor 








Leading Makes 

Motion Picture and 

Visual Aid Equipment 
Screens—Lamps— Accessories 
Recorders—Sound Systems 
Auditorium Draperies 

Stage velours and settings 


Authorized factory service on Projectors and 
Sound Recorders 





INquirE AsouT 
FREE PROJECTOR 
LOAN PLAN 


RALEIGH 











At Your Service 


The South’ s Largest Distributors of 16mm. films and equipment 


A FEW OF OUR 
NEW RELEASES 
Mad About Music 


(Deanna Durbin) 


Letter of Introduction 
(Charlie McCarthy) 


Make A Wish 


(Bobby Breen) 
Color Cartoons and Travels 
with 


Many Feature Programs $5.25 °\'"", 
Write for complete catalogs and rental rates— 
we will not be undersold. 


NATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY C0., INC. 





REGISTER Now 
For 1940-41 
FREE FILMS 








ROANOKE 











E. E. Carter, Charles Allen and J. R. Weaver— Va. Representatives 
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SPRING ° 


New °* 


GATES-AYER 
— THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT — 


of the series 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
GATES-HUBER-AYER-PEARDON 


The Intermediate Unit of THE NEW WORK- 
PLAY BOOKS expands and carries through the 
sixth grade the New Gates Program of Reading 
inaugurated in 1939 by the publication of the 
Primary Unit. Not only does it round out the lines 
of instruction initiated and developed in the Pri- 
mary Unit but also skillfully effects the transitions 
in objectives made necessary by the broader re- 
quirements of the higher grades. The Readers of the 
new unit are conspicuous for their careful vocab- 
ulary control and sentence structure; their new 
material of high literary quality written by pre- 
eminent authors; their abundance of modern child- 
life material; and their helpful and beautiful illus- 
trations. 


LET’S LOOK AROUND LET’S TRAVEL ON 
—Fourth Reader —Fifth Reader 
LET’S GO AHEAD 


—Sixth Reader 
Preparatory Books and Manuals for each. 





BOOKS 





- For High Schools . 


—The REVISED Edition of— 


MODERN ECONOMICS 


CorBETT-COLVIN 





Our economic system in realistic, 
forward-looking treatment. 


—The REVISED Edition of— 


PROBLEMS IN AMER- 
ICAN DEMOCRACY 


PATTERSON-LITTLE-BURCH 


Our urgent social, political, 
and economic problems in treat- 
ment as up-to-date as the head- 
lines. 


THIS WAY, PLEASE: 
A Book of Manners 


BoyYKIN 
The things that make up grace- 
ful living told informally and 
delightfully for young people. 


CONSUMER SCIENCE 


HAuUSRATH AND Harms 


A study of science from the 
point of view of the consumer. 
Recently published, highly suc- 
cessful in its field. 








vr E MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Represented in Virginia by 
* —R.M. WILLIAMS, Driver, | 
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Thi 
nat 


art, 
—Mexico, delightfully cool in summer and 


MEXICO 
CITY tt ours 


is is the year for MEXICO—rich in con up 


ive color, glamorous history, modern 


archeological lore and scenic beauty ‘Sen Antonio 


and return 


so easily and inexpensively accessible on these low-cost 
tours of the World Federation of Education Associations 


Travel Bureau, 


NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT. 


Side Trip for 


COA 


TOURISTS 


Eight departures, L 

June 29 to Au- 
gust 18, inclu- 
sive. 
round trip all- 
expense-inclusive. 
Coach fares from 


San 


Ft. Worth 
$108—New Or- 
leans $116 — > 

emphis $118 


modations also 
ilable. 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ava 


8 days in and around Mexico City 


Inc., in the interest of the GOOD 





A? 





ST-to-COAST 






SAN MART! 
TEXMELUCAN 





Minimum 


Antonio $95 





Kansas City 














3—8St. Louis 
For complete free information consult 
your own travel agent or 


W. F. E. A. Travel Bureau, Inc., 
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The American Way —— 


is peace, prosperity, and goodwill toward our 
fellow man—to invest our time in educating 
and learning; and our money in good citizens 
and fine institutions. 


One of the finest institutions of your 
state is Richmond Hotels Incorpo- 
rated, one that maintains the high- 
est modern hotel standards — one 
that combines the hospitality and 
charm of the old and the con- 


venience and comfort of the new. 


Cw) 


John Marshall William Byrd 
Murphy Richmond 


Richmond Hotels Incorporated 








A Personally Escorted 


Complete Western Tour 


leaving Richmond July 6th 
to 
Colorado Springs—Salt Lake—Bryce Canyon 
Zion Park—Grand Canyon—Los Angeles — San 
Francisco—Portland—Victoria—Canadian Rockies 
Lake Louise—Banff 
Optional trip to Yellowstone Park 


22 DAYS—$289.00 
C. O. Alley Travel Agency 


708 E. Grace St. Richmond, Va. 














A Good Place to Buy 


THE GENUINE 


FRIGIDAIRE 


ELECTRIC RANGE 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 


EASY WEEKLY OR MONTHLY TERMS 
TO SUIT YOUR BUDGET. 


DIAL 3-1958 


DABNEY & BUGG 


10-12 EAST BROAD ST. 

















SUMMER SESSION 


University of Richmond 


June 17 to August 16 
TEACHERS may register for the first six 
weeks and receive two-thirds of the credit given 
for the full term. 
Undergraduate and Graduate Work, leading to 
the Bachelor's and the Master’s Degrees, offered. 


For Bulletin of Information, address 
W. L. Prince, Director 
University of Richmond, Virginia 




















Color Materials 


Prompt and Complete 
School Supply Service 
J. L. Hammett Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
GEORGE DUNN, Sales Representative 
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» wholesome 


-— e 
« ( , ee mG Gam 
adds fun to your work 


One of the reasons Chewing Gum is so popular 
with everyone is that it is healthful and can be 
enjoyed while you’re doing so many other things. 

Children like Chewing Gum so let them have 
it. It’s good for them. 4 Aids to Good Teeth are 


Nutrition, Clean Teeth, the Dentist and plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. 





Chewing Gum helps 


: Theres 
clean and exercise teeth. @ reason, 






for Chewing Gum. 








University Research is the basis of our advertising. 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 














IS YOUR ASSOCIATION LISTED? 


Alexandria Danville Front Royal Harrisonburg 
Hopewell Lynchburg Martinsville Newport News 
Norfolk Petersburg Richmond Suffolk 
Waynesboro Accomac Arlington Augusta 

Bath Brunswick Culpeper Dinwiddie 
Elizabeth City Essex Fairfax Fauquier 
Grayson Isle of Wight Highland King and Queen 
King George Louisa Lunenburg Nansemond 
Northampton Orange Tunstall District Prince William 
Rappahannock Rockingham Southampton Spotsylvania 
Stafford Surry Warren Wythe 
Richmond Co. Page Northumberland Lancaster 
Westmoreland Washington Co. 


The Progressive Virginia Teachers’ organizations listed above have realized the ad- 
vantages of Buying as a Group. They have taken advantage of the Special Rates and Lib- 
eral Protection offered by Group Insurance; they have made available to their members 
a plan which eliminates the usual financial worry accompanying sickness or accident dis- 
ability. 

Fortunate Teachers were those to whom over $4,000,000.00 has been paid by the Wash- 
ington National under the Teachers’ Income Protection Plan. If your Association has 
not yet adopted the plan, a postcard to your Association President or Superintendent re- 
questing details will receive prompt attention. 


W ASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eastern Division—Group Division 
925—15TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The 1940 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


, ENGLISH in Action 


THIRD EDITION 


By J.C. TRESSLER, Richmond Hill High School, 


New York City 


. EN GLISH A brand new Tressler with many new features! Keeps abreast 


of current trends, increases the emphasis on the social aspects 


me of language study and strengthens those distinctive features 
In Action 


that spread the first and revised editions “all over the map”. 
- TWO-BOOK AND FOUR-BOOK EDITIONS 


Send for descriptive folder 




















The time to plan for telephone 
service is when building a new home 
or remodeling an old one. The cost 
is negligible when done then—and 
it conceals all wiring, provides out- 
lets wherever you may need a tele- 
phone in the future and guards 
against many types of service in- 
terruptions. 


We will be glad to help you or 
your builder plan for built-in tele- 
phone service in your new or re- 
modeled home. Just call our “Archi- 
tects’ and Builders’ Service.” There’s 
no charge. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 











@ 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
PLAN TODAY Unexcelled facilities 
FOR for producing 
TOMORROW'S 
TELEPHONES QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 





Catalogs and Publications . 
our specialty 


i siti tite 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


i 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 















































Introducing 


THE NEW 


iversalaxnEy nvoy 


CLASSROOM SEATING Ciassroowm Stati 


Modern designs for the forward- 
looking equipment program! 


American Envoy Desk No. 362 


HE American Envoy line includes class- 
yb ym chairs, desks, and tablet-arm chairs in 
striking contrast to anything heretofore built. 

Construction is on a monosteel principle new 
to the seating industry. It combines beauty, 
posture, comfort, lightness, strength and econ- 
omy in a degree never before attained. 


b dow have only to look at this new American Uni- 
versal line to realize that it is years ahead in 
beauty. Closer examination will show you that it is 
also superior in posture, 
comfort, materials, finish 
and construction and 
that it has use values 
never before built into 
school seating. 

This desk incorporates 

istinctive, new sight- 


servation features 


These new lines are ideal for 

educators who are planning 

a pros re lve equipment 
program. 


us 
we 
we 


American Universal Desk No. 


American Seating Company, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
mfortable } 


Amerrca $ pio 
School Theatre 
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City 





Take a Greyhound 
“TAILORED pial 








... designed by 
travel experts 





«»» patterned upon your plans 
.-. fitted to your purse 


@ Take a Greyhound “Tailored Tour” this summer. 
It’s made to your measure—paid for in advance— 
and includes the things you want to see wherever you 
may go, at a price you can 
afford to pay. You save 
both time and money— 
for everything is arranged 
in advance and costs are 


kept down by travel ex- 
perts. You know before FOR GRAND CIRCLE TOUR 


you start what your trip CF AMEMCA MCLESINS 


will cost— and it costs less (BOTH WORLD'S FAIRS | 


this “expense-paid”’ way. 


FREE BOOKLET ON EXPENSE-PAID TOURS 





See America ThisSummer 


only ‘69% 











GREY/ 





Send for booklet describing Greyhound expense-paid tours. If you 
want information on any special tour, jot down place you wish to 
visit, on margin below and mail this coupon to the Greyhound 
Travel Bureau, 412 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 






Nome 









Address 
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NEW PRIMARY READERS 


Winky, a new pre-primer by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal 
series of Quinlan Readers. Day by Day is the primer, To and Fro the first reader, 
and Faces and Places the second reader. 


Outstanding features which distinguish the Quinlan Readers from others are an 
interesting serial story running through the readers from beginning to end, highly 
legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot of each 
page, test pages at the conclusion of the stories, songs whose appealing melody and 
familiar vocabulary make them an integral part of the reader. 


The vocabulary of the Quinlan Readers, carefully controlled as to quality, quan- 
tity, gradation, and repetition, is the child’s own. 


In March the state of New Mexico adopted the Quinlan Readers for basal use on 
a multiple list. 


The new Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, are the simplest and most at- 
tractive science readers for first and second grades. 


Primarily science texts, these books meet every essential standard of a basal 
reader. The text of the first reader is in verse and rhyme. The pictures are repro- 
duced in four colors from actual photographs. Animated drawings at the foot of the 
page present important science concepts with a touch of humor. 





The state of Kentucky has already 
adopted the Rainbow Readers for basal § ADVENTURES 
use in the first and second grades. The }iiNES 
state of Georgia has adopted both read- #7" SCIENCE 
ers for co-basal use. The states of 
Louisiana and Oklahoma have adopted 
Adventures in Science for supplemen- 

ic} tary reading in the first grade. 


ADVENTURES 
ieee: 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











